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GOOD BOOKS TO ADOPT 


NOW 


USE 


Every teacher who is considering the choice of textbooks for the coming school year should have at hand 
a copy of our 1910 Catalogue of STRONG BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. It describes 


briefly but clearly 200 of the leading books, including : 


BARNES’S NEW U. S. HISTORIES 


Strictly modern in contents and in dress, presenting the 
latest information and most approved methods of teaching. 


BROOKS’S READERS 
Carefully graded, both in thought and expression, gontain- 
ing good literature embodying child interests. 


DAVISON’S HUMAN BODY AND HEALTH 


Presenting the subject of personal and public health, an’ 
furnishing knowledge essential to every child. 


ELEANOR SMITH MUSIC COURSE 


Containing nearly a thousand “songs, carefully graded, 
which illustrate and work out all technical points. 


FORMAN’S ESSENTIALS IN CIVIL GOVERN. 
MENT 


Promotes good citizenship while teaching civics, and is 
fully equipped with suggestive exercises. 


HICKS’S CHAMPION SPELLING BOOK 


Teaches few. words each day; but thoroughly, so that the 
pupils learn to spell; and they do not forget what they have 
learned. 

MILNE’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETICS 

The problems are sensible and useful, the reviews are nunr 
erous and thorough, and the books produce lasting results. 
NEW NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 

Clear, simple, interesting, and explicit, laying emphasis on 
industrial, commercial, and political geography. 
STEADMANS’ GRADED LESSONS IN WRITING 
Pads based on the muscular movement system. teaching an 
easy, graceful style of writing, which is easy to learn. 
STEPS IN ENGLISH 


Sensible, practical, and modern, teaching the child how to 
express his thoughts clearly in his own manner. 


Our GUIDE TO GOOD READING, an > Minactive se, page illustrated pamphlet, describes 228 volumes of 


Supplementary Reading, on all subjects and for all grades, 


ferming the Jargest and most complete list of its 


kind ever issued. Among those most recently published are: 


BALDWIN’S STORIES OF THE KING 


The classical tales of King Arthur and his Round Table 
retold in simple language for children. 


FARMER’S NATURE MYTHS OF MANY LANDS 


Taken from many sources, these stories will quicken. the 
imagination and stimulate interest in natural phenomena. 


GILIMIORE’S BIRDS THROUGH THE YEAR 


The reader is taken season by season through a year in the 
country, and learns to know and love the birds. 


JAMES OTIS’S. STORIES OF THE COLONIES 


Six volumes, telling of the beginnings of the country in the 


words of children living in the colonies. 


KNIGHT’S DRAMATIC READER FOR 
GRADES 


Selections from well-known authors, arranged as colloquies 
and plays for expressive reading: 
LUCIA’S STORIES OF ASERICAN DISCOVERERS 
Vividly dramatic stories, telling of discoveries and explora- 
tions from Columbus to Hudson. 


Both of these helpful catalogues will be mailed to any teacher on request 
Write for them now 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Com 6 Cents 
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NOTABLE NEW TEXTBOOKS 


GILLETTE’S VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


By John M. Gillette, Professor of 
Sociology, University of North 
Dakota. 


$1.00 


An illuminating discussion of 
the training ‘heeded to meet the 
practical demands of life. The 
author explains the principles, 
demands, and methods of voca- 
tional education, and indicates 
actual results gained thereby. 


KAYSER & MONTESER’S FOUN- 
DATIONS OF GERMAN 


80 cents 


Presents only the topics which 
are absolutely essential, and pre- 
sents them briefly and clearly. 
It ‘makes large use of “living 
grammar,” and thus enlivens the 
instruction, stimulates self- 
activity, and develops the feeling 
for correctness in speech. It 
lends itself excellently to conver- 
sational practice. 


THOMAS’S MANUAL OF DE- 
BATE 


By Ralph W. Thomas, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and Public 
Speaking, Colgate University. 


80 cents 


A practical manual for the be- 
ginner, presenting all the mate- 
rial required by the student, and 
telling him just what to do step 
by step. Enough of the theory 
of logic and argumentation is 
given. 


LAMB’S SELECTED ESSAYS 
OF ELIA 


Edited by Jehn F. Genung, Pro- 
fessor in Amherst College. 


40 cents 


This, the most recent of the 
‘Gateway Series of English 
Texts, contains fifteen’ of Lamb’s 
best essays, with appended help- 
ful notes, and an introduction 
treating of Lamb’s life, interests, 
and personal traits, with special 
reference to their relation to his 
writings. 


SMITH’S PLANE GEOMETRY 
DEVELOPED BY THE SYLLA- 
BUS METHOD 


By E. R. Smith, Head of Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Preparatory 
School. 


75 cents 


Teaches the pupil to work out 
the proofs of geometry, rather 
than merely to memorize them. 
It leads to logical, accurate 
habits of thought, and renders 
geometry a live and interesting 
study. 


VALERA. PEPITA JIMENEZ 


Edited by C. V. Cusachs, Profes- 
sor of Spanish at the Untted 
States Naval Academy. 


A carefully annotated edition 
of this charming novel, suited 
for reading in the second and 
third years. The complete vo- 
cabulary covers the author’s spe- 
cial use of words. 


HOLZWARTH. GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE, LAND AND PEOPLE 


By Franklin J, Holzwarth, Ph.D., 


_ Professor of the Germanic Lan- — 


guages and Literatures, Syra- 
cuse University. 


$1.00 


Shows in a concise manner 
how German thought and char- 
acter have developed. Follow- 
ing a description of the early 
German civilization and history, 
comes a sketch of the literature, 
with outlines of the great works. 


FARNSWORTH’S EDUCATION 
THROUGH MUSIC 


By Charles Hubert Farnsworth, 
Adjunct Professor of Music, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


$1.00 


Sets forth clearly methods of 
music teaching applicable to any 
system. The work for each 
school year is systematically 
presented, and the end to be ac- 
complished plainly indicated. 


MARTIN’S FRENCH VERB 


By Lieutenant Charles F. Martin, 
Instructor in Modern Lan- 
guages, U. S. Military Academy. 


$1.25 


Shows the student how to use 
the French verb at the same time 
that he learns how to conjugate 
it. Complete conjugations of all 
types of French verbs are given, 
and their idiomatic use is fully 
illustrated. 


RIES. EASY GERMAN 
STORIES 


Edited by Ernest H. Biermann, 
Instructor of German, Indiana 
University. 


35 cents 


These stories partake of the 
charm of Grimm’s Marchen, are 
told simply and directly, contain 
no difficulties of style, and form 
attractive elementary reading 
matter. Helpful footnotes, a 
complete vocabulary, and. oral 
and written exercises accompany 


MAIRET. LA PETITE PRIN- 
CESSE 


Edited by Edith Healy. 
35 cents 


A simple and interesting story 
for beginners. The vocabulary 
is complete, and following each 
chapter are cqnversational ques- 
tions in French, and Erglish ex- 
ercises for translation into 


CONANT’S PLANE AND 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, 
WITH TABLES 


By Levi L. Conant, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Mathematics, Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. 


$1.20 


Combines scientific accuracy 
with practical usefulness. The 
material given has been thor- 
oughly tested in the classroom. 
The proofs of the formulas are 
as clear and intelligible as they 


the text. 
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Our New 1910 Catalogue of High School and College Textbooks Will Be 


Sent Te Any Teacher on Request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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The Records Show 
_ That the principal demand is for REMINGTON operators ; 


That the best positions go to Remington operators, and 


: That the Remington Typewriter Employment Departments 
do the principal work in placing operators. 


| That explains 


Why pupils prefer to learn on the Rem- 


ington, 


; Why commercial educators find it to their 
interest to teach the Remington, and 


_ Why instruction on the 
Remington 
Typewriter 


is the mark of the best 


and most successful 


schools. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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THE. ATHENAEUM PRESS. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


This building, owned by Ginn and Company, 
has a frontage of 200 feet and a depth of 400 
feet. It is devoted to printing, binding, and 
shipping Ginn and Company’s publications, 
and is the largest press in the world given up 


exclusively to the manufacture of school text- 
books. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer. 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEY OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS.” 


BY A. E. 


GREAT ADVANCE. 


In a moment of exuberance I said on October 
30, 1909, at the Twentieth Century Clubin Boston 
that I was ready to attempt to prove not only that 
the schools of to-day in the United States are as 
good as they were twenty-five years ago, but that 
they are better, as much better as an automobile 
is better than a wheelbarrow for pleasure riding. 
I grant that one can find fault with an automobile 
and praise a wheelbarrow. Indeed, if it is a ques- 
tion of reliability, the wheel-bar- 
row has every advantage over the 
automobile. 

The modern school, over which 
we are constantly experimenting, 
is always liable to run on to some- 
thing sharp and cripple its run- 
ning gear. It is entirely easy 
to get exasperated with some 
over-zealous educator who strikes 
a pace that the long-time teacher, 
or the woman over busy socially, 
does not enjoy. “Over-speeding” 
is a natural complaint in our day 
with those who prefer quiet to 
“getting there.” 

WHAT IS NOT ATTEMPTED. 

If I am expected to prove that 
the schools of to-day are perfect, 
I decline to attempt it. 

If I am expected to prove that 
you can find less fault with the 
schools of to-day than those of 
twenty-five years ago, again I decline, but if I am 
permitted to prove that the schools of to-day do 
vastly more for the pupils, for the homes, for the 
commercial and industrial life, for the health, in- 
tellectual activity, aesthetic and ethical life of the 
community, I gladly accept the opportunity. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MIRACLE. 

There is nothing in the new world so nearly 
sacred as the public school. It is the only thing 
that has not been approached in influence and ser- 
vice in the old world. 

The public school is the public’s school. It is 
not the expert’s school, and must never be, never 
can be. It is the public’s in tax support, in popu- 
lar control, and universal service. 

The American public school is for American 
service, is to make Americans of all citizens. In 
this it has no rival in the world. The German 
schools are for German children and youth, and 
are for making the children serve the nation in- 
dustrially and militarily. 

Germany does nothing for the child as a child, 
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For Twenty-five Years Editor of the Jour- 
na] of Education. 
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but merely as a future workman, soldier, or what- 
ever Germany may need of her boys. Neither 
the home nor the child has any rights that can 
prevent every boy’s being trained in times of 
peace for service in time of war. 

America knows nothing of all this. She teaches 
and trains, not the sons and daughters of 


American parentage alone, but of Germans, 
French, Irish, English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, Russians, Poles, 
Bulgarians, Bohemians, Turks, 
Armenians, Egyptians, Arabs, 
Hindoos, Lithuanians, Chinese, 


Japanese, Mexicans, Brazilians, 
Peruvians, Chilians, Patagonians, 
Madagaskans, Hottentots, South 
Sea Islanders, and every other 
nationality on the face of the globe. 

There was no such problem 
formerly. A hundred times as 
many ignorant persons, indus- 
trially and socially un-American, 
come in one year now as then. 
No other nation does, ever did, 
or ever will try to amalgamate 
and nationalize such a_ hetero- 
geneous mass. There is no 
activity or appreciable effort be- 
ing made in America to teach, 
train, uplift, and ennoble the chil- 
dren and youth who come with 
them and are born to them but 
the public school, and this insti- 
tution, peculiarly our own, succeeds miracu- 
lously in doing this. The school as it was 
twenty-five years ago could not have done it. 
Only the modern American public school that 
has evolved itself could have done it. 

These millions of children, and there are 
now at least 3,000,000 of them in the 
schoois, cannot be Americanized by merely teach- 
ing them to add, subtract, multiply, and divide 
accurately and rapidly, to pronounce words, spell 
decently, and pen intelligently. You will never 
Americanize them with the three R’s. That which 
is making thrifty, loyal, upright, virtuous Ameri- 
can men and women of these millions of children 
is that which the American public school of to- 
day is, that it was not twenty-five years ago. 

There has been no greater miracle, even in Gali- 
lee, than that which may be seen in New York, 
Chicago, or any other up-to-date educational city 
in which are massed hundreds of thousands of 
these people of every race, nationality. and tribe on 
earth. 

The ears of the deaf are unstopped, the eyes of 
the blind are opened, and the dumb speak. These 
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children one day hear nothing, see nothing, 
speak nothing American, and the next they hear 
and see and speak as though it were their native 
land. I wish our readers could see 300 Lithu- 
anians in one Boston schooi salute the stars and 
stripes! 

Twenty-five years ago and more the schools 
never removed the brogue of a child. You could 
tell a person’s nationality as long as he lived, but 
now no child comes out of a public school with 
any un-American accent or dialect. This goes so 
far as to remove utterly the provincialisms of 
nearly every state in the Union and province of 
Canada. Miracles, marvels, wonders are revealed 
daily in the schools of any city that is not twenty- 
five years behind the times. 

WHY DOI WRITE? 

There has been no year in the quarter of a cen- 
tury that I have not visited schools in more than 
half of the states of the 
Union, and every year in all 
sections of the country. I 
have visited nearly all of the 
state normal schools and 
100 colleges and universi- 
ties, and seminaries, acade- 
mies, and other preparatory 
schools without number. 
In all this comparative 
study of schools I have 
taken abundant notes. 
From October 1, 1909, to 
May 1, 1910, I visited 
schools in twenty-three 
states. In these twenty-five 
years I have been in touch 
with school legislation in 
every state in the Union, 
and have been somewhat 
familiar with school books 
professional books. 
Because of this opportunity 
to know schools and school 
people during the quarter 
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As 2 rule it is the man, or woman, who has made 

no appreciable success in life, from the scholastic 

standpoint, who makes up for his failure by 

telling how wonderfully brilliant he was as a child. 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The money expended for school buildings in the 
last fifteen years is greater than the entire value of 
school buildings twenty-five years ago, but this 
signifies less than the character of the new build- 
ings in comparison with the old. 

Then the floors were dust traps; now all new 
buildings are made to reduce the breeding of 
germs in dust to the minimum. Then there was 
no regard for adequate air space, light area, venti- 
lation, or proper heating; now no schoolhouses 
are built without attention to all of these condi- 
tions. Then the sanitation of toilet rooms re- 
ceived no attention; now it is one of the first con- 
siderations everywhere. Then a room with ad- 
justable desks was a curi- 
osity; now one without 
these is the exception. 
Then a public schoolhouse 
with an equipped gymna- 
sium was almost unknown; 
now a new high school 
without one is almost un- 
heard of. 

All this means not only 
better health conditions for 
children and for the race, 
but it means better in- 
tellectual conditions for all 
study, for all mental 
activity, and consequently 
for all growth through the 
mind, for all returns for 
educational effort. 

HOME TEACHING THEN. 

The stock joke, spoken in 
all seriousness by certain 
regulation speakers, is that 
in the olden time children 
were taught to do things of 


of a century, it was sug- President of Harvard University; Head of the Local Execu- a vocational character in 


gested by many that the 

twenty-fifth anniversary of editorship of the 

Journal of Education should be celebrated by 

writing a Comparative Study of Education of 

these Twenty-five Years of School Progress. 
SPIRIT OF CONCEIT. 

It is a temptation always to think things bigger, 
brighter, and better when we were a part of them 
than they are when we get out of them. Men 
who have been in the city government, state legis- 
lature, or Congress are apt to spend their declin- 
ing years telling how much better they did things 
than they are done now. It is the application of 
the “Like the pies mother made” theory, which 
is commercialized in street car signs. Nowhere 
is this tendency so great as in magnifying our own 
childhood experiences. We were all brilliant when 
we were young. We all did great things then. 
Every woman was fascinating to the boys when 
she was young. Every bachelor made remark- 


able social conquests when he was a young man. 


tive Organization, Bostun Meeting, N. E. A. 


the home. It was my 
privilege to know practically every village and 
rural home in a thrifty community within twenty- 
five miles of Boston, and I visited every year or 
two in country or village homes of cousins in 
various parts of New England all through boy- 
hood years, and what I know to have been true 
in them there is no reason to think was not quite 
generally true. Scarcely a father or mother 
taught son or daughter how to do anything for 
the child’s special advantage. Boys brought in 
wood, cleaned out behind the cows, fed the pigs, 
and did other drudgery,—things that were worth 
nothing to the child for the knowledge or skill 
gained, things the doing of which made him hate 
the farm, from which he escaped as soon as possi- 
ble. Mothers rarely taught their daughters to do 
anything that they enjoyed doing. They washed 
and wiped dishes, swept the floors, ripped old 
clothes, and “‘minded” the baby, biding the time 
when they could escape it all. There were rare 
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exceptions just as there are now, but there was 
never any more education of boys and girls in the 
homes than there is to-day, and it is time to stop 
perpetrating that joke. 

SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

Twenty-five years ago no appreciable attention 
was paid to the conditions of school grounds. 
There was neither grass nor shade, no apparatus 
for exercises or sports; now much attention is 
given to school grounds, to their equipment and 
to their supervision. Trees, shrubs, and flowers, 
with walks and lawns, are as essential in school 
grounds as to the home, if adequate area is possi- 
ble. No matter how small the space, there is al- 
ways some equipment for skilful athletics. Play- 
grounds, unheard of then, are now well nigh uni- 
versal. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

Twenty-five years ago there was but one state 
in the Union with a compulsory education law that 
was in any degree enforced. 
Now practically every north- 
ern state has a well-enforced 
law of this kind. This of it- 
self is of inestimable value, 
since it gives education to 
those who most need it per- 
sonally and in whose educa- 
tion the public has greatest in- 


terest. As a result of this 
change illiteracy has been 
eliminated absolutely from 


Americans, native born, from 
this time onward. Under the 
old system illiteracy was 
inevitable; hereafter it will be 
impossible with American- 
born children and _ youth. 
This is a change in twenty- 
five years that defies expres- 
sion of its importance. The 
wiping out of the possibility 
of future illiterarcy of Ameri- 
can-born people is a glori- 
ous achievement. 

Another highly important feature of educational 
improvement is the marvelous change in the 
character of the laws. Twenty-five years ago, 
and for some time thereafter, all compulsory edu- 
cation laws merely required that a child atténd 
school twenty consecutive weeks prior to the issu- 
ance of a permit to work. This meant, of course, 
that the boy went to school the first twenty weeks 
of the year and then was out of school, vacation 
and all, for thirty-two weeks. When he came 
back at the opening of the next year he could not 
go on with his class and must, therefore, repeat 
the same twenty weeks as the year before. This 
meant that he was two or three years doing one 
year’s work in school. Since he left school as 
soon as the law allowed, it meant that he could 
never graduate from the elementary school. 
Multitudes, therefore, did not graduate then who 
would graduate now, and since graduation from 
the elementary school means so muck to a boy or 
girl the new requirement signifies much. 
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Now a child must be in school whenever the 
school is in session, which is a vast stride forward 
in twenty-five years. 

LENGTH OF TERM. 

Twenty-five years ago only a few cities and 
their suburbs had a full school year of nine or 
ten months. No state required eight months, and 
few states required even four months. Outside 
of the cities two-thirds of the children of America 
had less than six months’ schooling and one-third 
less than four months. 

Now, practically every city with its suburbs has 
from nine to ‘ten months, all entérprising com- 
munities have eight, and a school with less than. 
six months is unknown except in a few states, 
The children of the United States outside of a few 
large cities and their suburbs have a third more 
school life than they had twenty-five years ago. 
This is an improvement beyond estimate. 

SCHOOL GARDENS. 

Twenty-five years ago 
there were no school gardens 
in all America; now they are 
found all over the country. 
Then no child was ever taught 
about gardening; now a mil- 
lion children are not only 
taught much about garden- 
ing, but are taught to do by 
doing. 

Then the expression, 
“learn to do bv doing,” was 
so much of a novelty that 
reputations were made by 
announcing it as an educa- 
tional principle; now it is ac- 
cepted as universally as any 
axiom. Children _ raise 
flowers and small garden 
vegetables and delicacies as 
surely as they add and multi- 
ply. 

THE AESTHETIC. 

Twenty-five years ago 
there was no trace of art or 
beauty in any schoolroom unless some teacher or 
principal was of an exceptionally artistic tempera- 
ment; now no schoolroom is unadorned with 
something genuinely artistic. Pictures, frieze, 
and even statuary are much in evidence. 

Drawing was only required in a few states, and 
taught in relatively few cities, and that was largely 
from the artisan standpoint, but now drawing sug- 
gests the development of an artist’s taste and 
temperament, even where there can be no artistic 
skill. 

This has meant education for the home, for the 
communities, for public buildings and improve- 
ments, for trade and in the trades. 

PROMOTIONS; THEN AND NOW. : 

The best practices in promotion to-day make 
those of other days look almost barbarous. Then 
the good of the individual child played no part. 
All was for “the good of the greatest number.” 
It was entirely proper, and every way right, to 
ruin 49 per cent. of the class, provided it would 
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theoretically benefit 51 per cent. 
seems incredible. 

In the early days, down to nearly twenty-five 
years ago, a pupil could not be promoted in one 
subject unless he was promoted in all. In the 
primary grades reading was the test, in the gram- 
mar grades it was arithmetic, and in the high 
school it was Latin. If a pupil was not “up” in 
the test subject, he had to repeat the other three 
or four subjects in which his work was entirely 
satisfactory. The reason given for this practice 
was the pressure it brought to bear upon the pupil 
to do the “essential” work of the year. 


To-day this 
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blame. “Born short” is a term that will live as a 
memorial to Mr. Smith. 

Until quite recently it was an established habit 
with conceitedly weak teachers to make a child re- 
peat a year’s work as a feature of discipline. In 
my school visiting I used to come upon a great 
deal of this; now there is none of it. Two cases 
will suffice, since they are typical of many. A boy 
had to repeat a year’s work in everything because 
he failed in arithmetic. The father protested, and 


the superintendent gave a hearing on the case. 
The father and the boy insisted that he was extra 
good in arithmetic, and insisted that the superin- 
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To-day there is nothing of this west of the Alle- 
ghanies. <A child is advanced in everything in 
which his work is satisfactory, and he is given spe- 
cial attention, in a special class or otherwise, in 
the subject in which he is deficient. 

A school that does not provide for special work 
to help some children forward and to prevent 
others from falling back is universally regarded 
as a “back number.” 

No teacher will be tolerated to-day who pro- 
nounces a child a dunce, who calls attention to 
native inability to spell or solve problems. To 
magnify a native scholastic deficiency by rasping 
comment is now as uncivil, unprofessional, and 
unpardonable as to twit a child of having a hump 
back or a club foot, and a child is not demoted 
when it is evident that he is really born short in 
any school subject. The school world of 
America owes much to William Hawley Smith, to 
his “Evolution of Dodd,” and to his lecture service 
for rescuing the schools from the former habit of 
demoting a child for that for which he was not to 
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SUPT. E. H. DRAKE, 
Elkhart, Ind 
tendent should give him an examination. To this 
the teacher objected, since it was not from inability 
to do arithmetical work that he was refused pro- 
motion, but because he tripped up a boy in the 
arithmetic class. The teacher brazenly defended 
his action. He said it was absolutely necessary 

in order to maintain discipline. 

I was present in a superintendent’s office when 
four boys had been refused promotion—boys 
whom everyone knew to be among the _ best 
scholars in the class. Parents and the class pro- 
tested. I heard the principal argue that he had 
told these boys that if they went to a dance on a 
certain night, near the close of school, that he 
would not promote them. They went, and he re- 
fused the promotion, and the superintendent sus- 
tained the principal on the ground that ‘“‘disci- 
pline’’ would be impossible if the right to do as he 
did was taken from the principal, and four boys 
were required to do over again a whole year’s 
work that had been well done—a year taken out 
of preparation for life. 
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TEACHERS; THEN AND NOW. 

“The teacher is the school” has been wisely 
‘said from time immemorial, and the teacher is 
equal to his responsibility in proportion to native 
talent, scholarship, professional preparation, de- 
votion to the great mission, and consecration to it 
as a life work. 

The degree of talent in the teaching force de- 
pends upon the attractiveness of teaching as a pro- 
fession. It is only within twenty-five, or thirty- 
five years at the farthest, that teaching was, as a 
rule, more than a stepping-stone to something else, 
or a retreat when failing in some- 
thing else. There was nothing 
attractive in public school teach- 
ing, outside of a few large cities, 
to one with ambition or aspira- 
tion, and no man and _  “{few 
women chose teaching deliber- 
ately. The men were side- 
tracked in it, and the women 
used it for pin money, or be- 
cause it was the only thing they 
could do for a living that gave 
a social position. Women teach- 
ers were rarely educated scholas- 
tically or trained professionally. 

Now all this has changed. 
Men choose teaching for a life 
work, and few young men are 
in it who have not elected it. 

Twenty-five years ago a 
teacher’ was not regarded as 
scholarship to the physician, lawyer, or 
preacher. For a long time students 
of education in a university were not re- 
garded as of the same scholastic respectability as 
other university students. This has radically 
changed, notably in the great teachers’ col- 
leges. Men and women of high talent are now 
students of education. 

The normal school teachers were rarely 
scholars. Few of them had more education than 
they had received in the normal school in which 
they taught, or in some other normal school of the 
same class. To-day normal school faculties are 
often the equal in scholarship of a college faculty, 
and they often rank above the college faculties, 
having more elaborate preparation and larger 
salaries. 

Twenty-five years ago practically no entering 
students in normal schools had scholarship be- 
yond that of the grammar school, while to-day 
few first-class normal schools will admit a student 
with less than a four-years’ high school educa- 
tion. 
Some states provide by law that no one can be 
certificated to teach any sch~sl who has not both 
high school scholarship and some specific train- 
ing in a professional institution. The teachers of 
the United States have as a rule vastly higher 
scholarship and better professional training than 
formerly. If it be true that “the teacher makes 
the school,” the schools should be easily 50 per 
cent, better than twenty-five years ago. 
SALARIES; THEN AND NOW. 
While salaries have not increased in propor- 
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tion to other professional activities, they have 
made great strides, notably in the West and 
South. A few cities have made no appreciable 
advance. New England as a whole has not met 
the demands of salary progress, but the salaries 
of half the teachers in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and West and South have been increased from 40 
to 50 per cent. . 
TENURE OF OFFICE; THEN AND NOW. 

Twenty-five years ago but one city in the Union 
had tenure for teachers. Now in some form it 
is well nigh universal in cities and in many states 
by state-wide law. This alone 
has increased the attractiveness 
and improved the character of 
teaching. 

PENSIONS: THEN AND NOW. 

There was not even a thought 
of pensioning teachers until re- 
cently; now it is either a fact in 
every wide-awake city, or there 
is a skilful agitation looking to 
that end. In Maryland and 
Rhode Island, at least, there is a 
state-wide pension law. 

SARBATICAL YEAR. 

Then there was no thought 
of providing opportunity for en- 
riching the scholarship or in- 
tensifying professional equip- 
ment while teaching. Now many 
cities are encouraging such per- 
sonal and professional equipment. Many cities 
pay increased salaries to such teachers as study to 
advantage in their long vacation, and several pro- 
vide for a sabbatical year for professional im- 
provement. Everything of this kind tones up the 
character of the teaching, and places the schools 
of to-day far above those of other days. 


GOOD OLD SPELLING TIMES. 


The universal practice in my school days was to 
have the children memorize the order in which 
the words came in the book, and beginning at the 
head of the class we always named the word that 
came to us and spelled it. Not to know what the 
next word was was as much of a failure as not to 
spell it correctly. There were rarely words enough 
to go twice around, so that if a boy could not 
spell a word he could not count more than 
two failures. Written spelling came into vogue in. 
the best schools about thirty-five years ago. It 
was not at all common even twenty-five years ago. 

Colonel Francis W. Parker and a band of 
ardent disciples made professional reputations 
from twenty-five to thirty-five years ago by de- 
nouncing the poor spelling of the schools. There 
was often a thrilling scene when it was proposed 
to gather all the spelling books of the county or 
city in the public square and have a bonfire, while 
the children should dance in glee about it. 


GEOGRAPHY AS IT WAS TAUGHT. 


From twenty-five to thirty-five years ago all 
geography teaching was hearing a lesson recited 
word for word as it was in the text, giving the 
boundaries of states and counties, the naming of 
capitals, the giving in order, and in concert, the 
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CHRIST CHURCH. 
(OLD NORTH CHURCH.) 


years that Redway, Frye, and 
others brought any real 
thinking into the learning of 
geography. 

GOODSOLD ARITHMETIC- 

It is true that there was 
something done in arithmetic 
in those days that is unknown 
now. There is little of the 
rapid calculation that was 
quite general then, but it 
meant nothing to any but the 
bright ones. The teacher 
would say as fast as he could 
speak: “6 add 5, subtract 2, 
divide by 3, multiply by 10, 
add 5, divide by 7, square, 


double, double again, take 
the square root, add 3, 
double, subtract 1, take 


square root.” The children 
who had an answer would 
rise. Not 20 per cent. were 
usually right.. For half of 


lists of capes and 
gulfs and bays, and 
the telling of the 
whereabouts of thou- 
sands of rivers and 
cities. There was no 
connection with the 
earth itself, no dis- 
crimination as to es- 
sentials and non-es- 
sentials, no perspec- 
tive. no cause and ef- 
fect, no thinking. 
Guyot’s geography 
brought some sanity 
into the schools, but 
it accomplished little, 
as most teachers 
merely had the text 
recited word for word, 
as meaningless as so 
much Choctaw. It 
is within twenty-five 
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the class it was utterly de- 
moralizing, and for those who 
got to the end but got it 
wrong it was useless. 
Percentage received much 
attention, and was elaborately 
evolved. About thirty years 
ago I was on the board of 
education in a suburban city, 
and the whole year of the sev- 
enth grade was given to per- 
centage. The whole subject 
occupied but a few pages in 
the book. The class gave 
one-fourth of the entire year 
to arithmetic, and the whole 
of that time to percentage. 
There were four cases of base, 
rate, time, and percentage. 
We drilled, drilled, drilled with 
all sorts of schemes for per- 
fecting children in their work. 


KING’S CHAPEL. 


OLD STATE HOUSE. 

cation, and gave the 
entering class one 
example under each 
“case.” I took the 
examples from the 
book which 
they had drilled the 
whole year, and the 
result was less than 
40 per cent. of cor- 
rect work. 

Mental arithmetic 
was the “fad” from 
twenty-five to thirty- 
five years ago. This 
consisted of arfth- 
metical conundrum 
puzzles which were 
relished by the few, 
very few, who en- 
joyed puzzles of all 
kinds, but meant 


visited the high ‘school 
member of the board of edu- 
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nothing of good to the others. It was 
made the text for dullness and duncehood. 
In those days all children had to learn 
definitions in arithmetic which signified abso- 
lutely nothing. They also learned rules which 
were so much chaff, and they memorized 
nonsensical explanations, as, for instance, 
in multiplying 3496 by 3%. The child said: 
“¥ times 6 units are 42 units, or 4 tens and 
2 units. Write the 2 in the units place and carry 
the 4 tens to the product of tens. 7 times 9 tens 
are 63 tens, plus the 4 tens that were carried from 
Y times 6 units are 67 tens, or 6 hundreds and 7 
tens. Write the 7 in the tens place and carry the 
6 hundreds to the product of 7 times 4 hundreds, 
etc., etc.” In those days we taught the Least 
Common Multiple, Duodecimals, Alligation, True 
Present Worth, Bank Discount, all sorts of tricks 
in Percentage, several ways of computing inter- 


NORUMBEGA TOWER, WESTON. 


est, Exchange, Equation of Payments, etc., etc. 

aie. Fully one-fourth of the time in school for seven 

es years was devoted to arithmetic, three-fourths of 

; which was of no conceivable use mentally, com- 

r.ercially, or industrially, and none of the valuable 

features were as well taught as they are to-day. 
SOME LONG AGO TESTS. 

When I became the editor of the Journal of 
Education twenty-five years ago the first 
thing I did was to visit schools in every New Eng- 
land and Middle state, in Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. In all, I 
visited about 2,000 schoolrooms that year. These 
were elementary, secondary, and normal schools, 
academies, colleges, and universities. In all but 
the last two classes of institutions I gave a few 
tests to all pupils. I used the same everywhere. 
They were very simple. In arithmetic I gave an 
example in addition, one in multiplication, one in 
percentage, and a very simple problem, the answer 
to which was to be written in less than two min- 
utes, and no pencil was to be used. The problem 
was: “If 6 apples cost 15 cents, how many apples 
can you get for 20 cents?” In only three cases 
did I get any kind of results: In addition and 
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multiplication there was rarely 60 per cent. of cor- 
rect answers. In percentage and the problem 
there was rarely 33 per cent., even in high school, 
normal school, or academy. In one grammar 
school in Chicago there was above 90 per cent. in 
addition and multiplication in the four upper 


grades. There was practical perfection with the 

pupils who had been in the school a year. I ex- 
BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 

pressed great satisfaction with this result. 


Within three years the principal was invited to re- 
sign because of inefficiency, and he made my life 
a burden, insisting that I could and should get 
him a place because I liked his work so much. 
He was good for little except as a drill master in 
the four simple rules of arithmetic. 

ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 

There has always been good work in school. 
On that year’s investigation I found wonderfully 
good work in Reading, Pennsylvania, and in Alle- 
gheny. Superintendents Thomas M. Balliet of 
the former city and John Morrow of the latter had 


EMERSON’S GRAVE, SLEEPY HOLLOW, CONCORD. 


some number work that to this day I have never 
seen excelled. So here and there were cities with 
a school or two that were demonstrating some one 
good thing, but everywhere the body of the teach- 
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ers was dead against the new ideas, and rarely did 
a man with progressive spirit remain long in a 
city. Formalism, dry routine, deathly drill, show 
work that signified nothing of thought, observa- 
tion, or skill were everywhere in evidence. To- 
day the teachers, almost everywhere, are of a pro- 
gressive spirit. The principals, superintendents, 
and even the local papers are usually facing the 
fising sun. 

Then and now I have always sought the best 
work in every city. I have never, knowingly, 


° NEW STATE HOUSE, 


visited a school that did not show the best the city 
could do. To-day I do not know a place in the 
United States that has not vastly better schools 
than nineteen-twentieths of the schools then. 
That is, nineteen-twentieths to-day are better than 
was one-twentieth twenty-five years ago. 
SCHOOL MATERIAL. 
The material furnished children is much better 


HAWTHORNE’S GRAVE, SLEEPY HOLLOW, CONCORD. 


adapted to their needs than in the past. There 
were then no reference books. Even an un- 
abridged dictionary was rare, while there were no 
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other reference books. Now the school without 
an International Dictionary is a curiosity, and 
encylopedias and all sorts of reference books are 
common. 

Most cities furnish the children with paper,. 
topic books, and spelling blanks. Pencils are now 
usually sterilized, a process wholly unknown in the 
other days. Now we use dustless crayon, itself a 
great boon to the children, and the crayon racks. 
are so made that what little dust falls from the 
board in the cleaning can be taken out and. 
emptied. All these improvements make for the 
health of children, and, by eliminating absences. 
from school, add materially to what they get out 
of school life. 


OLD-TIME “METHOD.” 

The best normal school idea used to be “the 
method.” Object teaching was not teaching the 
child to study objects in real life, but, instead, it 
was “the object method” of procedure. Knowl- 


OLD POWDER HOUSE, SOMERVILLE. 


edge was unimportant to a teacher; scholarship 
an indifferent matter provided you had “the” 
method for teaching. All this is now so ridiculous 
as to be inconceivable, but it was then well nigh 
universal. The greatest pedagogist of twenty-five 
years ago, the writer of some of the best books of 
that day, would spend an entire hour with a teach- 
ers’ institute teaching a “lead pencil” to show “the: 
method.” 
HEALTH; THEN AND NOW. 

Nowhere has more been done to improve 
school attendance, increase the efficiency of teach- 
ing, and intensify the learning capacity of pupils, 
as a whole, than in provision for the protection of 
pupils against disease and the care of their health 
in various ways. 

It has been definitely demonstrated that medical 
inspection, health regulations, and the school 
nurse reduce the effect of contagious diseases, 
greatly reduce the length of time that pupils aver- 
age being out from illness, and, therefore, the 
number who have to repeat a year’s work, to say 
nothing of the saving of human life. 
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Medical inspection was un- 
thought of twenty-five years 
ago; now it is very general, 
and the day is not distant 
when it will be universal. 
This, with all that goes with 
it, makes school life in the 
country as a whole an en- 
tirely new factor in the com- 
munity so far as universalizing 
educational achievement is 
concerned. 

RURAL SCHOOLS. 

After all is said that can 
be said of general educational 
progress, this in no _ wise 
compares with the specific advance in rural 
schools. To this we can do no more than 
refer incidentally. The best schoolhouses are 
palaces as compared with anything ever 
known twenty-five years ago, and there is 
not one miserable log or shanty schoolhouse 
where there were 100 then. There are school- 
house grounds in country communities now that 
are like parks as compared with those of former 
times. The outhouses the country over are 
twenty times more cleanly, more sanitary, and 
more moral than in those days. The heating, the 
window shades, the sweeping, and dusting, the 
cleanly walls and windows and the pictures sug- 
gest an advance that is beyond expression. The 
scholarship, professional training, and salaries of 
rural teachers are incomparably better. Then 
there was no expert rural supervision anywhere; 
now it is quite general and is sure to be well nigh 
universal in the near future. Teaching that leads 
toward agriculture, industrial work, and domestic 
Science is being introduced all over the country, 
and it was undreamed of in rural schools then. 


PARK-STREET CHURCH AND 
SUBWAY STATIONS. 
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CITY SCHOOLS. 

But the crowning of the 
latest best in school progress 
is in those cities in which the 
human element every- 
where in evidence. But this 
is too large a question to be 
touched upon here, and it is 
too well known to our readers, 
at least, to need to be recited. 
There are a thousand city 
schools in the United States, 
of each of which I could write 
enough to fill an entire num- 
ber of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, everything of rare human 
interest and each phase of school life described, 
wholly unknown twenty-five years ago. 


THE NEW SPIRIT. 


Through all and over all for the glory of the 
new school life is the new spirit. It has eliminated 
all abusive corporal punishment, has modified the 
keeping-after-school habit, has brightened the 
faces of all teachers, has modulated the former 
“teacher voice,” has minimized scolding and 
scowling and in a multitude of ways has made 
school life more attractive to the teachers and 
pupils. 

FINALLY. 


After writing all this, I have so many notes on 
school progress untouched upon that it is with a 
heart-sick feeling that I yield to the limitation of 
space. 

If enough has not been said to set every reader 
a-thinking of the then and now, nothing that I 
could write could awaken them from their slumber 
of conceit. 


‘The wise judge sits in his stately chair, 
Robed in a gown of black; 

And the big cops burry the children there, 
And then they hurry them back. 

Shamed and tearful, or dazed and dumb, 
They answer their names’ stern call; 

This boy peddled some chewing-gum, 
And that boy played baseball. 


THE CHILDREN’S COURT. 


BY ANNA LOUISE STRONG. 


Fr down in the narrow canyon-street 
There sounded a summons of May; 

And the children’s hearts and the children’s feet 
Kept time with the rhythm of play; 

And young, young life, with a joyous bound, 
Arose at the world-old call; 

So this boy threw some stones around, 
And that boy played baseball. 


The wise judge sits in his stately chair, 
Robed in a gown of black; 

The big cops hurry the children there, 
And then they hurry them back. 

But who is judged in the court to-day, 
As the words of sentence fall, 

The city that made it a crime to play, 
Or the boy who played baseball? 
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BOSTON ATTRACTIONS. 


CRADOCK HOUSE, MEDFORD. 

Next to the city of Washington there is more to 
be seen in Boston and vicinity that it is worth 
while for teachers to see at a sacrifice than in any 
other city of the new world, and when once in the 


LEXINGTON GREEN. 
States. There are to be found in Copley square 
or around it, as you may choose to phrase it :— 
The Public Library—Trinity church, known as 
the Phillips Brooks church—the Old Art Museum 


THE WAYSIDE INN, SUDBURY. 


city, more can be seen for the same effort and 
money than anywhere else in America. 

In the following enumeration, places and things 
are mentioned which not every one will care to 
see, but there is no one of them that many will not 
wish to see. 

COPLEY SQUARE. 

Copley square will be the centre of interest at 
the meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and it is the most interesting spot for head- 
quarters for an association that is to be found in 
this country. There is no other equally attractive 
and varied five acres of land in the United 


EMERSON HOUSE, CONCORD. 


—the New Old South church—the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, with its Rogers Building 
and Huntington Hall—Boston University— 
School of Expression—Second Unitarian church. 


Hotel Brunswick—Hotel Westminster—The 
Ludlow. 

WITHIN A FOURTH OF A MILE OF COPLEY 
SQUARE. 

Just beyond Copley square, and yet within a 
fourth of a mile of it, are the following places of 
interest :— 

The Natural History rooms—Mechanics’ Hall 
—the Harvard Medical School—Simmons Col- 


Lin 
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one square mile in this country, 
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tege—The Posse Gymnasium—The Boston Emerson College of Oratory—New England 
school—Silver, Burdett & Conservatory of Music. 

o.—D. C. Heath & Co.—Milton Bradley—Ben- Army and Navy Monument—Emancipati 
Wilde Company Statue—Lief Ericson Statue—Washington Eques- 
& Co trian Statue—statue commemorating. the dis- 
oun aries Merril Lom- covery of ether—Alexander Hamilton’s Statue. 

‘The Oxiord—The Huntington — The Copley Club—Boston Athletic Club—St. Botolph Club. 

? The South church (Unitarian), Edward Cum- 


mings, pastor—Arlington church (Unitarian), Dr. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, pastor— First Baptist 
church—Central church (Congregational). 

Christian Science church, Mrs. Mary Eddy, 
founder—People’s church (Methodist)—Union 
church (Congregational)—Mt. Vernon church. 

Boston Latin school—English high school— 
Boston Normal school—Girls’ Latin school— 
Manual Arts high school—Prince school. 

Hotel Somerset—Touraine—Tuileries. 

Residence of the late Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes—of the late Phillips Brooks—of the late 
Governor Oliver Ames—of the late Governor 
Roger Wolcott. 

Square—The Thorndike—Restaurants of the T. 
D. Cook Company and Oak Grove Creamery. BOOLLAY SQUARE. 

Huntington-avenue station of Boston & Al- _Scollay square is not more than ten minutes’ 
bany railroad—Back Bay station 
of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad. 

WITHIN HALF A MILE OF COPLEY 
SQUARE. 

Beyond the quarter of a mile 
limit, but within half a mile, are 
the following places and _ ob- 
jects of interest :— 

The Charles River — Boston 
Common—Public Garden—Back 
Bay Fens—Commonwealth ave- 
nue park. These present the 
most beautiful, restful, comfor-t 
able, and varied combination of 
natural beauty and _ landscape 
architecture to be seen within 


WHITTIER’S BIRTHPLACE, HAVERHILL. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
oft walking dis- Holden Chapel, Hollis Hall, and Harvard Hall. 


tance of Copley square. street car ride from Copley square, and any car 
Chickering Hall—Horticultural Hall—Sym-_ will take one there via Park-street station, and at 
phony Hall. Scollay square one is in the heart of everything. 


OLD ART MUSEUM. 
Local Official Headquarters. 
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WITHIN A FOURTH OF A MILE OF SCOLLAY 
SQUARE. 


Within a fourth of a mile of Scollay square are 
Faneuil Hall—Old South Meeting House—Old 
State House—Site of Boston Massacre—Site of 
Boston Tea Party—Christ church. 

Old Granary Burying Ground—King’s Chapel 
Burying Ground—Copp’s Hill Burying Ground. 

Park Street Church—King’s Chapel—St. Paul 
Chapel. 


CONCORD MINUTE MAN. 


Statues of Samuel Adams—Josiah Quincy— 
Benjamin Franklin—Horace Mann—Daniel 
Webster—The Beacon-Shaw Memorial. 

Site of Franklin’s birthplace—Site of John Han- 
cock House—Site of Charles Sumner’s house. 

State House—Court House—Old Court House 
—Post-office. 

Congregational House — Unitarian House — 
Boston Athenaeum  Library—Historical and 
Genealogical Society—Tremont Temple. 

Twentieth Century Club—City Club—Union 
Club—Atlantic Monthly. 

Houghton & Dutton—Macullar Parker & Co. 
—Jordan Marsh Company—Robey-French Com- 
pany. 
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Little, Brown & Co.—Lauriat & Co.—Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company—Ginn & Co.—American 
Book Company—New England Publishing Com- 
pany—Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Parker House—Young’s Hotel—Bellevue— 
Crawford House—Quincy House—American 
House—Revere House—The Commonwealth— 


MINUTE MAN, LEXINGTON. 


—The McDonald-Weber Company, and restau- 
rants without limit. 

Washington street, Tremont street, Park street, 
Cornhill, Brattle street, Court street, State street, 
Beacon street, School street, Bromfield street, 
Pemberton square, Winter street, and Summer 
street. 

Just beyond the fourth of a mile limit are: 
Bunker Hill Monument—Site of birthplace of 
Wendell Phillips—Site of Liberty Tree Inn— 
Adams House—Rand McNally & Company— 
Wharves—Terminal station—North Union Sta- 
tion—Revere Beach Station—All ferries—Nan- 
tasket and Provincetown steamers. 


COPLEY SWUARE. 


Trinity Church. The Westminster. Old 


Art Museum. 


Public Library. 


Pierce Building. 
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A QUARTER OF A CENTURY.. 


A quarter of a century out of the heart of a 
man’s life is of the utmost significance. 

Success must always be interpreted by one’s 
own estimate of the relation of achievement to 
purpose. There is no other standard of success 
but that of the man himself. 

Nearly twenty-five years ago a sentence in one 
of my lectures on the Pacific coast was caught up 
by a San Francisco paper, and was on the wing 
long after the authorship was dissociated from the 
sentiment. This was the sentence: “Better be a 
success and laugh at the world for not knowing it 
than not to be a success and laugh at the world 
for not knowing it.” 

From the ordinary point of view success means 
fame or fortune. Never for a moment as boy or 
man has there been any desire for the former. 
Wise enough to know that it was impossible, 
more wise to know that neither peace nor joy can 
come to any seeker for fame, it never has had a 
moment’s allurement. 

Fortune, not great, but adequate, can come to 
any one who will make sufficient sacrifice, provided 
he plays in any kind of luck. As salaries went 
forty years ago, a schoolmaster of twenty-two, 
with a salary of $1,700 in a city like Newton, with 
invitations to “come into Boston,” was liable to 
see visions, and a man of twenty-seven who was 
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flattered into the foolhardiness of assuming to be 
the head of a young publishing house must have 
been dreaming dreams, but when, in the great 
Boston fire of 1872, the enterprise was involun- 
tarily offered upon the altar of sacrifice, and the 
bank and insurance company kept company with 
the stock of goods, it was an end of all castles for 
all time. 

From the quiet years of peace, comfort, and de- 
velopment which followed there was a rude 
awakening twenty-five years ago, when a telegram 
caught me on the wing in Salt Lake City, and 
brought me home to face the possibility of strug- 
gling with the proposition to purchase a large 
interest in and to edit the Journal of Education. 

I did not deceive myself. There could be neither 
fame, fortune, nor peace of mind in educational 
journalism. All sorts of safe and profitable busi- 
ness offers had been turned down without giving 
them a second thought. But this did offer the 
probability of a good living and the opportunity 
to gratify the ambition of life—to learn to think in 
national units. More of both has come in this 
quarter of a century than was hoped for. 

Educationally, and otherwise in a measure, it 
has been possible to know the United States, in all 
its sections, in all its varied political, commercial, 
and industrial interests long enough and com- 
pletely enough to be able to think in national 
units, to be able to think and speak and write on 
public questions with some. ability to eliminate 
prejudices favoring or antagonizing any state or 
section. 

It took time to become even moderately an 
American rather than a Bostonian. In so far as I 
have succeeded, life has been a success, and if the 
years that may remain shall continue the struggle 
to think in national rather than local units, I am 
content. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF OPPORTUNITY. 

In the long ago I phrased my purpose in these 
words: “Seek the greatest good of the greatest 
number for the longest time.” This has tended 
to centre effort on education. 

This service has not sought the highways or 
by-ways of genius. Where no one, not even 
Horace Mann, has spoken the vital word, written 
the book, or phrased the sentence of an educa- 
tional genius, I did not deceive myself that to me 
was to be given the privilege denied to others. 

But what no one has done many are doing. It 
is well. A cable of a hundred strands is infinitely 
stronger than the same material in one wire, and, 
for twenty-five years, it has been my privilege to 
study at short range, and somewhat intimately 
every notable work and noble worker for the 
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formation of manhood and womanhood in the 
United States and Canada. 

For no personal fame or fortune would I ex- 
change the opportunity to know in detail the 
marvelous achievements of Jacob Riis, Booker T. 
Washington, William R. George, Jane Addams, 
Ben Lindsey, and John Gunckel, a group of 
saints who have lived for children and youth, 
though they have not worked through the schools. 

And the educational leaders! It has been a 
luxury beyond expression to know practically 
every é¢ducator, whom I cared to know, who has 
been living in the last half century. What a lux- 
ury to be old enough to have known Bronson 
Alcott and Mark Hopkins, and young enough to 
know Leonard Ayres and Ben Peterson, Jessie 
Field and Ethel Northern, which means more 
than a passing acquaintance with Harris and 
Stanley Hall, General Eaton and Colonel Parker, 
Jordan and Harper, Hancock and Howland, 
Draper and Schaeffer, Alice Freeman Palmer and 
Ella Flagg Young. 

And the famous demonstrations! Who could 
express the significance of an intimate knowledge 
of practically every important educational experi- 
ment and demonstration for half a century, that of 
Balliet in the schools of Reading, Pennsylvania, of 
Stanford University and Clark University, the 
School of Education and Teachers College, 
Menomonie, Muskegon and Saginaw, Ypsilanti 
and Greeley. 

In these twenty-five years I have been privileged 
to travel nearly a million miles to study schools 
and meet school people. Not to appreciate this 
unparalleled opportunity would indeed be rank 
ingratitude. 

This has been possible because the platform 
has gone hand in hand with editorship, and this 
platform has been unswervingly loyal to the 
schools and the boys. 

If in the routine of the quarter of a century 
there has been any approach to a triumph it has 
been of a negative order, the power to resist a 
temptation into which so many have fallen of 
getting de- 
nouncing, ridiculing, and caricaturing the schools 
and the teachers, and at times when the art of 
defamation has promised to be fame making. 

It is a comfort not to be appreciated by those 


applause and personal glory by 


with a thirst for sensation,—which gives a sense 
of wholesome peace that I have spoken to audi- 
ences aggregating nearly four millions of people, 
with the school, the teacher, or the child as the 
theme, without once uttering, I think, a disloyal 


word, and in it all placing the emphasis upon the 
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latest best as genuinely as has any man upon the 
platform. 

Negative triumphs, like defensive campaigns, 
never make for glory, but they may, nevertheless, 
comfort him who has resisted temptation. 


—— 


‘ 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Once upon a time, as stories go, an American 
with limitless riches, looking out upon one of the 
matchless satin-velvet lawns of an English estate, 
said: “There is nothing that I would not give to 
have such a lawn in America, but it is impossible.” 

“Not at all impossible,” said the Englishman, 
“as possible there as here.” 

“And how, pray, has this been made?’ 

“By simply rolling and mowing, and mowing 
and rolling for four hundred years.” 

And the American public school is not a freak, 
is not a scheme, is not a thing made in one day; 
it is a great principle, a noble purpose, a patrioti- 
cally sacred institution, and nothing can be done 
to it, nothing can be done with it, however well in- . 
tentioned the effort, that does not first, last, and 
all the time recognize the supreme fact that it is 
a public school, the public’s school, the American’s 
public school. It is not to be a school of experts, 
of philanthropists, of millionaires, or of manufac- 
turers, but it is the school of all the people, by alf 
the people, and for all the people. 


STATE MEETINGS OF N.E. A, 


One of the most important meetings of the 
National Education Association is the meeting, by 
states, of the active members. 

Their meeting must, according to the by-laws, 
be held at 5.30 p. m. on Monday. 

At this meeting each state selects the director 
for the next year and the members of the nomi- 
nating committee. 

This year the situation is quite unusual. It will 
be impossible to hold these state meetings at the 
state headquarters. At 3.30 the meeting is 
scheduled to be held in the Stadium. If the exer- 
cises can begin at 3.30 sharp there will be just two 
hours before 5.30. In that two hours there will 
be music, two addresses of welcome, one address 
in response, and then three addresses by the 
President of the United States, ex-Governor 
Aycock of North Carolina, and President David 
Starr Jordan of Stanford University, and an end- 
less amount of cheering. We will hope that all this 
can be gotten within the two hours. Secretary 
Shepard has made the best possible arrangement, 
the only one possible, indeed. He has planned 


for these meetings in the upper row of seats in the 
Stadium, forty-five large placards being used to 
designate the state locations. 

After the Stadium exercises do not forget to go 
“Sure thing,” 


to your state meeting. 
say. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHERS. 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the 
importance of harmony between the superinten- 
dent’s office and the teaching corps. It is useless 
to try to place responsibility where this harmony is 
wanting, but rarely is there permanent success or 
progress without it. We have seen the best of 
superintendents, otherwise, go down and out for 
lack of it, and to-day some of the noblest superin- 
- tendents in the country are jeopardized by such 

discord. There may be temporary glory for a su- 
perintendent who goes it alone, but it is often only 
a question of time when the dissatisfied teachers 
and their friends get a member or two on the board 
of education. Then look out. It is not a theory 
but a condition that confronts the schools of 
America to-day. Teachers are not school chil- 
dren, and they cannot be disciplined as though they 
were. 

On the other hand it must not be harmony se- 
cured by uniform concession to the teachers on the 
part of the superintendent, for when it is, the pub- 
lic is sure to rise, sooner or later, and great will be 
the disaster. 

There must be life, progress, aggressiveness, and 
the superintendent must be the leader. He must 
go as fast as he can, carrying the better half of the 
teachers with him. He must not on any condition 
yield to the lower half, to a political faction, to the 
formalists. It is always dangerous to cite ex- 
amples of virtue lest it should be inferred that 
those not mentioned are not in this class, but at 
great risk I specify men like Dyer of Cincinnati, 
Kendall of Indianapolis, Davidson of Omaha, who 
have as progressive work as there is in the United 
States, who are as secure in their positions as any 
one can be and who have their teachers with them 
most heartily. 

There are many men of whom this is true, but 
three are as good as thirty for our purpose. Be 
progressive, be a leader, but lead the teachers first 
of all, is good advice to a superintendent. 


GREAT CHICAGO NUMBER. 


The Journal of Education of June 16 will be 
largely a Chicago number. Circumstances make 
it eminently fitting that this should be done. 
Chicago is of more interest to teachers just now 
than any other city in the world. More things of 
interest and importance are a-doing there than 
elsewhere, from the teachers’ standpoint. There is 
more being acomplished from which teachers else- 
where and everywhere can learn than anywhere 
else. 

New York has been twelve years in achieving 
her successes, whereas Chicago has done wonder- 
ful things in twelve months. 

Just now New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and Cin- 
cinnati are of national interest, because of great 
strides forward, and it is of the utmost importance 
that all teachers should know of all these accom- 
plishments. No two of them are advancing along 
the same line. These cities, thrilling with new 
life, are distinctly individual in their endeavors, and 
Chicago is, just now, the most individual of them 
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all, and consequently is of supreme interest, as we 
hope to show in the issue of June 16. 

Orders for extra copies of that issue should be 
sent in early. You will do your friends a service 
by telling them of that number of the Journal of 
Education, and say that it will be sent for five 
cents. 

— 0-0-0 — 
HOTEL HEADQUARTERS. 


A local committee of the Boston Teachers’ 
Club, including the various organizations of the 
teachers of the Boston public schools, will insti- 
tute and have charge of social headquarters for all 
members of the N. E. A. in the Old Art Museum 
in Copley square, which will include: A general 
reception room, sitting rooms, dressing rooms, 
rest rooms, check rooms, lavatory, etc., and the 
club quarters of the Boston teachers. 


The New England and American Institute of 
Instruction headquarters will be at the Old Art 
Museum building in Copley square, where the 
business headquarters are to be. 


Hotel Brunswick, Copley square, will be the 
headquarters of the delegates from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Wyoming. 


The headquarters of the national executive com- 
mittee, the board of trustees, and the officers of 
the various departments will be in the chapel of 
Trinity church in Copley square. 


The Westminster will be the headquarters for 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


The Lenox will be the headauarters for Indiana 
and North Carolina. 


> 


No official hotel headquarters have been se- 
lected for the N. E. A. meeting, but Hotel Bruns- 
wick will answer very well with the headquarters 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Wyoming, et al. 


Hotel Brunswick will be Mr. Winship’s head- 
quarters during the meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Remember the state meetings of active mem- 
bers at the Stadium at the close of the exercises 
Monday at 5.30 p. m. 


Since the N. E. A. was here in 1903 the name 
has been changed to National Education Associa- 
tion. 


There are to be many more women on the pro- 
gram than ever before, thirty-six. The world 
moves. 


Annual meeting of active members will occur at 
12 m. Thursday, July 7, Don’t forget it. 


State superintendents have been more in evi- 
dence on other programs. 


The spectacular feature is confined to the 


Fourth of July. 


The normal schools were never so fully and 
widely represented. 
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For Elementary Schools 


The Progressive Road to Reading 


A new series which has made a phenomenal record in its first 
year of publication. The material appeals to the child’s im- 
agination and satisfies his dramatic instinct. The stories are 
child classics ; the method is simplicity itself and insures re- 
markable and expressive reading power. 


The Rational Method in Reading 


A widely popular series which gives the pupil a large vocabu- 
lary, instant grasp of new words and correct pronunciation. 
It is a wise combination of the sentence, word and phonetic 
methods. Two primers, five readers and a manual. 


Stepping Stones to Literature 


This series gives the pupil an acquaintance with the best lit- 
erature. These readers give a better idea of the world’s great 
literature, and more of it than can be found anywhere else in the 
same space. 


Silver-Burdett Readers 


The best writers of the nation are represented in this series. 
The readers are graded with unusual accuracy, both in thought 
content and vocabulary. 


Guide Books to English 


The best texts for language work published. Live, interest- 
ing material, closely related to the interests and experiences of 
the ‘pupils. Rich in plans and suggestions by which the 
teacher can train the pupil to express himself in English that is 
correct, unstilted and forceful. 


Conn’s Physiologies 


Introductory Physiology and Hygiene ; Elemen- 
tary Physiology and Hygiene. 


Texts that give the pupils a wide-awake, wholesome, hearty 
interest in the maintenance and improvement of their own 
physical health and that foster a practical interest in public 
hygiene. Thorough instruction in the essential facts of physi- 
ology and anatomy. Up-to-date methods of dealing with the 
all-important problem of tuberculosis. Texts that make for 
right living and right thinking. 


Art Song Cycles 
Book One, 25c; Book Two, (In Fress). 


Recreative songs that are fresh in spirit, full of quaint, 
delightful conceits of the sort ehildren love ; both the words and 
the music offer a rare and delightful musical interpretation of 
the child’s world. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


Silver, Burdett Company 


For High Schools 


First Year of Latin... $7.00 


A unique text basing thorough in- 
struction in the essentials of Latin gram- 
mar on the syntax and vocabulary of the 
‘‘War with the Helvetii’’ thus insuring ex- 
cellent preparation for reading Caesar. 


Caesar’s Gallic War... $1.25 

With this book the pupil is saved the 
cost of two Latin books, for it contains all 
the text, grammar and prose composition 
required for second year work. 


Elements of Geometry .. . $1.25 


Systematic, clear and practical. Its 
arrangement of theorems into groups is as 
effective as it is original; this text de- 
velops the inventive power of the pupil. 


Advanced Physiology and 
Hygiene $1.10 


By its crisp, live style this text arouses 
the interest of the pupil in his own health 
and in matters of public hygiene. It pre- 
sents the facts of anatomy and physiology 
clearly, yet with the utmost accuracy. 


For Colleges 


Sociology : Its Simpler Teach- 
ings and Applications ... $1.50 


A frank, scholarly discussion of modern 
social conditions with consistent, optimis- 
tic suggestions of ways in which society 
could apply sociological principles in the 
elimination of present-day evils. 


The Development of the 
State .... $1.50 


A vigorous, clear-cut exposition of the 
evolution and organization of the state. 
A book that is scientific enough for the 
student and interesting enough for the 
general reader. 


International Law ... . $2.50 

The fifth edition of a book considered by 
experts to be a world-authority on this 
fascinating and important subject. Thor- 
oughly up-to-date; discusses aeriai navi- 
gation and wireless telegraphy. 


CHICAGO 
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TEXTS THAT YOU WOULD LIKE 
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SOME FAMOUS AUTHORS 


A few ounces of paper, a foot or two of cloth, 
and a little printer’s ink impressed on the paper in 
the forms of letters, pictures, and diagrams are 
the visible constituents of practically every text- 
book. In these elements the casual observer 
may see but little difference when one book is 
compared with another, but in the invisible char- 
acteristics,—the authorship, the style, the adapta- 
bility to schoolroom use,—every one knows that 
there are differences as: great as those between 
good and bad, or black and white. 

The popularity of a text-book cannot be fore- 
seen in advance of publication——or there would 
never be any failures to record in text-book his- 
tory,—but after a book is once firmly established 
its fundamental merits can be traced with com- 
parative ease. 

Probably no _ series of school 
known to more pupils and _ teachers 


books is 
of the 


present generation than Montgomery’s His- 
tories. The story of its origin is interesting. 
At the time he prepared his first manuscript 


David H. Montgomery was living with a friend 
in whose family there were two children. 
The histories which these children brought 
home from their school were of such nature as 
to cause many juvenile protests and complaints, 
which are well known to many parents whose chil- 
dren are compelled to use text-books of inferior 
qualities. The result of this particular instance 
was that Mr. Montgomery, an enthusiastic stu- 
dent of history, was asked to write an account of 
English history which should have interest as well 
as facts. Mr. Montgomery did so, with such suc- 
cess that his friend advised him to find a publisher, 
and right here occurred one of the most interest- 
ing incidents of the story. The publishers first 
visited by Mr. Montgomery regarded him and his 
work with indifference, and he carried his manu- 
script to the firm which has since published all of 
his books. If the enormous circulation which 
Montgomery’s Histories were to have had been 
foreseen by the first publishers, they would gladly 
have given every book on their list for the privi- 
lege of publishing the one which did not interest 
them and the others which have been written by 
the same author. To-day Montgomery’s His- 
tories are read almost daily by hundreds of thou- 
sands of children. In their happy combination of 
accuracy, clearness, and simple, but forceful style, 
they never have been equaled. 

A foreigner traveling up the Merrimac river 
once remarked that it was funny how accommo- 
dating the river had been to make a fine, grand 
falls near every big city. Before Alexis Everett 
Frye wrote the geographies which bear his name, 
the authors of geographies, with common human 
thoughtlessness, treated the subject in a like back- 
handed manner. Present conditions were made 
all important; causes were either forgotten or 
sidetracked. To Mr. Frye came a great inspira- 
tion. He saw that if the young student of geog- 
raphy could first be made to understand the rea- 
sons for. present conditions, the whole subject 
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AND THEIR TEXT-BOOKS. 


would be opened in comparative simplicity. The 
value of this idea, as embodied in Frye’s Geogra- 
phies, at once became apparent to teachers, and 
the new books were adopted in thousands of 
schools. To-day, in revised and improved edi- 
tions, adapted to all the different sections of the 
United States, one or more books of the Frye 
Series have been adopted for exclusive use in ten 
states, representing a population of over fifteen 
millions. The corresponding state adoptions of 
all other geographies combined cover states 
representing eleven millions. In states not hav- 
ing uniform adoptions Frye’s books are in most 
general use. They are also used widely outside 
of the United States in English, Canadian, Span- 
ish, and Chinese editions. 

Some years ago the superintendent of schools in 
Cambridge, Mass., noticed that the pupils in a 
certain schoolroom far outstripped any others in 
the city in their ability to read. An investigation 
showed that the teacher in this schoolroom, a 
Miss Cyr, was using reading lessons which she 
had written herself, instead of the books provided 
by the city. The ultimate result of this discovery 
was the Cyr Readers, which have given many a 
delightful hour to children everywhere, and have 
created and stimulated a desire to read good 
literature. This is, next to the ethical lessons of 
the schoolroom, the most valuable result of school 
instruction. In this connection should be men- 
tioned two other series of books, the Jones Read- 
ers and Blodgett Readers. In both of these a 
carefu plan of instruction and: gradation has been 
skilfully combined with a judicious choice of mate- 
rial from the best authors. 

In the field of language and grammar there is 
no better example of modern skill and care in 
text-book making than the books of The Mother 
Tongue Series, in which the eminent scholarship 
of Professor George Lyman Kittredge of Har- 
vard and the wide experience in primary school 
work of Sarah Louise Arnold, formerly super- 
visor of schools in Boston and now dean of Sim- 
mons College, are combined to make these books 
at once accurate and teachable. 

Among the books for primary and grammar 
schools published in the past few years The Gulick 
Hygiene Series ought to receive especial mention. 
It marks the transition from the largely useless, 
technical instruction found in so many of the 
older series of physiologies to the useful and es- 
sential teaching of the principles of right living. 
In the past few years enormous strides have been 
made for the preservation and improvement of 
the nation’s most valuable asset,—human life. 
The Gulick Hygiene Series is the embodiment of 
this movement in a really entertaining and instruc- 
tive form for schools. 

There are ten simple characters, known as the 
Arabic numerals; about which manv different peo- 
ple have felt inspired to write. Their efforts have 
resulted in many series of text-books of varying 
quality. Undoubtedly the most successful author 
of mathematics books in modern times has been 
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Professor George A. Wentworth, late of Phillips 
Exeter Academy. The children who have studied 
his arithmetics during the past generation would 
be sufficient in number to make an army of such 
size that the hosts of Alexander or Napoleon 
compared with them would look insignificant. 
Professor Wentworth’s first book was a plane 
geometry. This he was prompted to write be- 
cause of his inability to find a satisfactory text for 
use in his Exeter classes. The success of this 
first work encouraged him to continue his writing, 
and there followed a series of books which is of 
vast importance in the history of education. 
They embrace Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
and Trigonometry. Fortunately the work of 
Professor Wentworth did not stop with his death, 
for his son, George Wentworth, who for many 
years had been associated with his father’s work, 
is now carrying it on. He is especially qualified for 
his vocation by being an able mathematician and 
a close student of educational conditions. 

Only a few years ago there appeared a series 
of arithmetics by Dr. David Eugene Smith, of the 
Teachers. College, Columbia University. They 
embodied an admirable association of practicality, 
interest, and thoroughness, and were based on a 
plan somewhat more spiral than the Wentworth 
Arithmetics. | Through these books Dr. Smith 
achieved wide fame as an author, in addition to his 
international reputation as a teacher. At pres- 
ent Dr. Smith and Mr. Wentworth are engaged 
in preparing a new series of mathematical text- 
books which combine the merits of their former 
productions and include the best of recent devel- 
opments in the teaching of mathematics. 


All of the books which have been mentioned up 
to this point, with the exception of some in the 
Wentworth Series, are of an elementary nature, 
for use below the high school. Among the text- 
books for secondary schools equally striking ex- 
amples may be found. None more notable has 
ever been published than the Allen ° and 
Greenough Latin Series, which embraces every 
text customarily studied in preparation for col- 
lege except a first-year Latin book. The New 
Latin Grammar, the various editions of Caesar, 
Cicero, and Virgil, which this series includes, are 
truly remarkable for their scholarship and careful 
adaptation to the needs of high school boys and 
girls. They have long been recognized by 
scholars and teachers as the standard editions. 

For a beginner’s book, Collar and Daniell’s 
First Year Latin is unquestionably the accepted 
standard. Recent reports based on authorita- 
tive records show that this book is used by at 
least 60 per cent. of all the pupils beginning the 
study of Latin in the United States. 

Greek, though studied by comparatively few to- 
day, has brought forth some excellent examples 
of text-books. White’s First Greek Book has 
gained a deserved supremacy among the ele- 
mentary works in Greek. Several years ago a 
leading firm of Russian publishers, after consider- 
ing various books, selected White’s as the best, 
and shortly after issued an edition for Russian 
students. Seymour’s Greek texts also are well 
known to almost every Greek student. Editions 
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of them in the Braille system for the blind have 
been recently published by the authorities of the 
Perkins Institution. 

In ancient, mediaeval and modern, and general 
history there is also a series of text-books that 
stands pre-eminent. The works of Professor P. 
V. N. Myers are to-day used in two and one- 
half times as many schools as all other books in 
the same subjects combined. This remarkable 
showing prompts one to search for the cause. 
With a little investigation one finds, first, that 
Professor Myers is well known among the leading 
historians as an accurate scholar, and, second, that 
he possesses a style of remarkable simplicity, di- 
rectness, and force. In his experience as a 
teacher Professor Myers found that these quali- 
ties were lacking in the text-books existing before 
his own were written, and he determined that this 
need should be supplied. For the desired quali- 
ties of style no book could be found equal to the 
New Testament, and of this Professor Myers 
made a constant study while engaged in writing 
his histories. Without question, the pure Anglo- 
Saxon of the New Testament is responsible for 
the admirable diction in the Myers Histories. Of 
such wide reputation are these books that they 
have been translated into many of the languages 
of Europe, and into Chinese and Japanese as well. 

The development in teaching the sciences has 
been more marked in recent years than the 
changes in classical instruction, owing, of course, 
to the rapid advances in the sciences themselves. 
Scientific text-books have made corresponding 
strides forward. In botany the books of Pro- 
fessor J. Y. Bergen have probably met with 
wider approval and use than those of any other 
author. The early editions have been carefully 
revised and brought up to date, and new books 
have been prepared to meet the varying needs of 
different schools. To-day they adequately sup- 
ply the requirements of the most exacting teacher. 

In physics an elementary course by Millikan 
and Gale has of late made the most rapid advance. 
Published in May, 1906, it is now used in over 
three thousand schools. In physical geography 
Professor William Morris Davis of Harvard is at 
the head of the list of text-book writers, while 
Hough and Sedgwick’s “The Human Mechanism,” 
which combines physiology with hygiene, may be 
considered the standard text-book in that subject, 
since Professor Sedgwick is perhaps the first 
authority in matters of hygiene and sanitation in 
this country. 

The physical characteristics of the text-books 
mentioned in this article might easily be treated 
at equal length, but “that is another story.” Suf- 
fice it to say that they are all representative of the 
best type of workmanship in composition, illus- 
tration, printing, and binding. They cost no 
more than the school-books of two decades ago, 
but are infinitely superior in every respect. 
Here at least is one product which has not yet 
contributed toward the higher cost of living. 

A word of general appreciation about the 
authors of text-books might not be amiss. To 
them every one who has ever been associated 
with schools in the capacity of pupil, teacher, offi- 


[Continued on page 668. } 
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EXCURSIONS FROM BOSTON. 


One can fritter away his time in and about Bos- 
ton, have a good time all the time, and go away 
without having profited greatly from the visit. 

On the other hand, the best possible time one 
can have in and about Boston is in seeing things 
and going to places that can be seen nowhere else. 

Don’t do so much of the same line of things at 
one time as to have it state on you. 


ALCOTT HOUSE, CONCORD. 


One-half day or three hours with a guide who 
selects the best things will give you a good idea 
of Boston’s historic and literary points. 

Don’t waste time being told all about the places 
you visit. Have a guide book, check off the 
things you see, and read about them afterward. 

Bunker Hill monument,.Somerville, and the 
Old Powder House should be seen, and it is an 
inexpensive trip and restful withal if anyone 
knows how to lay out the trip. Twenty-five cents 
will pay all the fares, and let you take in Tufts Col- 
lege at the same time. 

Run out to Cambridge for an odd hour and a 
half in the early morning or in the late afternoon. 
Do not spoil a day or even a half day on Cam- 
bridge. You can tuck it in to advantage. It is 
a big thing to do, but it can be done as an aside. 

Lexington and Concord must be put into a half 
day, either a forenoon or afternoon. There is no 
occasion to spend much time in Lexington, since 
everything is compact there. Don’t waste time 


THE WAYSIDE, CONCORD. 


upon old guns or old laces, i. e., on a trip like this. 
A general impression of the domestic, industrial, 
and military life of early times may be gotten 
readily. 

Concord takes more time. Two hours are 
indispensable for Concord, even on a “hurry-up” 
trip. 

Medford, with the route of Paul Revere, the 


Royall mansion and the Cradock homestead, is 
well worth the dime it costs, and it can be done 
at the twilight hour as well as any time. 

Salem takes time, going and coming, and can all 
too easily spoil a whole half day. The wise thing 
is to get up early and go down there, look about, 
and get back, so as to have really a full day left. 


HOUSE OF “DOROTHY QUINCY.” 


Plymouth is indispensable, but it is a long way 
off. It is hard not to wreck a day on Plymouth, and 
you can never afford that unless you are to spend 
more than a week in sight-seeing. By studying 
time tables, you can get it into a half day. For 
instance, by leaving Boston at 6.43 a. m. and re- 
turning at 9.56 you can have an hour and a half 
in Plymouth and be back for luncheon. 

Haverhill, the birthplace and boyhood home of 
Whittier, is a charming trip, and can be taken in 
an afternoon. 


LONG FELLOW, 


BIRTHPLACE OF HENRY W. 
PORTLAND, ME. 


Portland, the birthplace of Longfellow, ought to 
be visited, but should be taken in connection with 
a trip to the Maine coast. 

One is sure to see somewhat of the beaches and 
parks, the more the merrier. The three great 
trips of this kind are to Nantasket, Revere beach, 
and Nahant. The first two can be visited in the 
early evening and the latter in the late afternoon. 


(Continued on page 644.) 
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D.C. HEATH NEW BOOKS 


WINSLOW'S GEOGRAPHY READERS 


1. The Earth and Its People. 
ll. The United States. 
Wl. Our American Neighbors. 
IV. Europe. 
V. Distant Countries: Asia, Africa, and 
Australia. 


The five books in this series base geography 
on an industrial foundation. They are invaluable 
both as text-books and as supplementary readers. 
They combine natural, historical, and commercial 
topics in such a way as to prepare the pupil to un- 
derstand the countries of the world from any 
standpoint in his later reading. 


Cloth. About 200 pages each. Maps and Illustra- 


tions. 50 cents. 


NEW GORDON READERS 


A couisé covering the first three years in school. 
Through it the pupil learns to read in order that 
he may read to learn. It employs a phenomenally 
successful method that can be used by teachers 
without special preparation. The books include 
an exceptionally large number of fresh and inter- 
esting selections never before made available for 
schools. 


Cloth. - Fully Illustrated. 
er’s Manual. 


Four Books and Teach- 
Ready soon. 


NEWLANDS-BENDER WRITING COURSE 


A series of Bight Manuals and Seven Copy 
Books. The Manuals provide a course for those 
who conduct the writing lessons without copy 
books. The Copy Books present the lessons of the 
Manuals in writing-book form. 


Manuals, per doz., 96 cents. Copy books, per doz., 
60 cents. 


HAMMOCK’S MANUAL ARTS FOR ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS 


A series that offers an artistic, pedagogical, and 
complete program of work in the manual arts for 
all grades of elementary schools. 

Books I, II, and III (6x8 inches), per doz., $1.50. 

Books IV-VIII (8x10? inches), per doz., $2.25. 

Shop Work (8x10% inches), per doz., $3.00. 


'WEED’S FARM FRIENDS AND FARM FOES 


An elementary treatment of the most widely 
distributed insects, weeds, and plant diseases. 
Emphasizes agricultural relations of methods 
against crop pests. 


Cloth. Beautifully Illustrated. Ready soon. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS 


BARTO’S SOILS AND CROPS 


A brief laboratory manual of agriculture. Pro- 
vides a complete introductory course, and treats 
agriculture as a modern science comparable with 
physics and chemistry. 


Cloth. 


DEWEY’S HOW WE THINK 


A concise exposition of the scientific attitude of 
mind and of the means of attaining it. It applies 
modern psychology to the problems of education. 


C loth, $1. 00. 


EDGETT’S EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY 


About 600 problems in plane geometry, arranged 
according to the order of the Harvard Syllabus. 


Cloth. 


103 pages. 50 cents. 


230 paes. 


40 cents. 


HOOKER’S STUDY BOOK IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


A clear presentation of the main periods, per- 
sonalities, and productions of literary activity in 
England, beginning with Chaucer, and closing 
with the romantic movement. 


Cloth. With Map. 


89 pages. 


325 pages. $1.00. 


LINEBARGER’S TEXT-BOOK IN PHYSICS 


An eminently teachable book. It sets forth 
principles clearly, gives modern industrial appli- 
cations, aud fully meets the official requirements 
for secondary physics. 


Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 


SHORT AND ELSON’S MATHEMATICS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A one-year course for schools that devote a 
large part of the work to industrial topics. 


Cloth. 


About 450 pages. 


About 200 pages. Abundant problems. $1.00 


WHIGAM AND FREDERICK’S BOOKKEEPING 
AND BUSINESS PRACTICE 


Combines an introductory study of elements 
with actual business practice. Is supplied with 
all needed business paper and blanks for the 
actual transaction of daily trade. 


Cloth. $1.00, 


WOOLLEY’S MECHANICS OF WRITING 


The clearest and most practical guide to para- 


150 pages. 


graphing and punctuation that can be recom- 
mended to students. 
Cloth. 426 pages. $1.00. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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Shipping and Stock Rooms 


4 PARK STREET and 


De 


TheComposing Foundation of New Press 
Rooms Rooms (in process) 


The Riverside Press 


Since the 1903 meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Boston, the Educational De- 
partment of Houghton Mifflin Company, having 
outgrown its original quarters, has taken posses- 
sion of the entire third floor at No. 4 Park street. 
All attending this year’s meeting of the N. E. A. 
will, therefore, find a reason to visit these offices in 
that they are new, as well as in that here will be 
given the best opportunity to examine at leisure 
the educational publications of this company. 
Those who visited the smafl offices of only four 
years ago will be impressed with the recent growth 
of the department as evidenced both by the 
greatly-increased number of books published 
under its auspices, and by the space devoted to 
the editors, correspondents, agents, and clerks now 
connected with the department. 

Since the present Educational rooms were at 
one time occupied by the Aflaniic Monthly, an ap- 
propriate introduction to them is found in the 
words of the Editor’s New Year's greeting in the 
Atlantic of a few years ago: “Park Street is a 
short, sloping, prosperous little highway. It 
begins at Park Street Church, or Brimstone Cor- 
mer.... Thence it climbs leisurely westward 
toward the Shaw Memorial and the State House 
for twenty rods or so, and ends at the George 
Ticknor house on the corner of Beacon. The 
street is bordered on the south by the Common; 
and its solid-built, sunward-fronting houses have 
something of a holiday air, perhaps because the 
green, outdoor world lies just at their feet. They 
are mostly given over in these latter days to trade. 
The habitual passer is conscious of a pleasant 
blend of book shops, flowers, prints, silverware, 
Scotch suitings, more books, more prints, a club 
or two, a Persian rug,—and then Park street is 
behind him. 

“Number 4 is the round-arched doorway half- 
way up the street, between the Scotch suitings and 
the Book Room.” The present Educational quar- 
ters are two flights up facing the Common, in 
“spacious, sunny rooms on a level with the tree- 
tops. They look down upon the mild activities 
of Park Street, to the left upon the black lines of 
people streaming in and out of the Subway, in 
front toward the Common, with its fountain that 
never flows, and its Frog Pond gleaming through 
the elms, and to the right toward the monument 
‘to Colonel Robert G. Shaw.” From the back win- 
‘dows there is a clear sweep across the quiet of the 


Old Granary Burying Ground, where lie the re- 
mains of Hancock, Adams, Paul Revere, and Peter 
Faneuil, to the hurry and bustle of Tremont street. 
In short, the outlook of the new apartments is one 
which affords a comfortable sense of combined 
conservatism and progress. 

That Houghton Mifflin Company’s Educational 
Department is progressive in its activities is evi- 
denced by recent editorial comment in the Journal 
of Education upon the publication, almost literally 
within a year, of some twenty professional books 
by active American educators, each book being 
brought out, to quote the Journal, “with no stay- 
ing of proceedings to estimate which reading cir- 
cles or normal schools would use any given book.” 


“This is, in a way,” continues the Journal, “the most 
important professional book situation developed in a 
quarter of a century. In view of this departure, it is 
interesting to see what books have been selected by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company in their attempt to cater to a 
newly-created reading public. We give the titles of 
about half of these, selecting books of general interest 
which were clearly published for their professional merit, 
apart from any direct connection between either author 
or subject and special sale:— 

‘*‘American Education,’ by Andrew S. Draper, Com- 
missioner of Education of the State of New York: ‘So- 
cial Development and Education, by Professor M. V. 
O’Shea, University of Wisconsin; ‘The Teacher,’ by 
Professor George Herbert Palmer and Alice Freeman 
Palmer; ‘Growth and Education,’ by Professor John M. 
Tyler, Amherst College; ‘Education for Efficiency and 
the New Definition of the Cultivated Man,’ by Charles 
W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University; 
‘Moral Principles in Education, by Professor John 
Dewey, Columbia University; ‘Changing Conceptions of 
Education,’ by Professor E. P. Cubberley, Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University; ‘Self-Cultivation in English,’ by 
Professor George Herbert Palmer, Harvard University; 
‘Ethical and Moral Instruction in the Schools,’ by Pro- 
fessor George Herbert Palmer: ‘How to Study,’ by Pro- 
fessor Frank M. McMurry, Teachers College, Columbia 
University.” 

The last-named book, by the way, has already 
been adopted by eleven teachers’ state reading cir- 
cles, and by teachers’ classes in many cities. 
Forty-two thousand copies have been printed since 
last August. Five of the other titles quoted are in 
the ‘series of Riverside Educational Monographs, 
which now includes, also, “The Teacher’s Phil- 
osophy In and Out of School,” by President Hyde 
of Bowdoin College; ‘Vocational Training,” by 
David Snedden, Commissioner of Education in 
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Massachusetts, and other volumes. “The Princi- 
ples of Education,” by Professor Ruediger of 
George Washington University, is Houghton 
Mifflin Company’s latest book for teachers. 

Coincidently with professional books, this house 
has been adding to its list of text-books, having 
published within a short time “The New Webster- 
Cooley Course in English,” by W. F. Webster and 
Alice W. Cooley; “European Hero Stories,” by 
Eva March Tappan; a School Edition of “Heroes 
Every Child Should Know,” edited by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie; “The British Isles,” a geographi- 
cal text-book and reader, by E. T. Tomlinson; 
“English for Foreigners,” by Sara R. O’Brien; 
“A Primer of Nursery Rhymes,” by Leota Swem 
and Rowena Sherwood; “The Bailey-Manly Spell- 
ing Book”; “Children’s Classics in Dramatic 
Form,” by Augusta Steyenson; “The First Book 
of Stories for the Story Teller,” by Fanny E. Coe; 
“A Student’s History of American Literature,” by 
William E. Simonds; and School Editions of the 
following: “Little Folk Lyrics,’ by Frank Demp- 
ster Sherman; “Old Ballads in Prose,” by Eva 
March Tappan; “The Basket Woman,” by Mary 
Austin, 

It is interesting, in view of the recent develop- 
ment of the business, to recall its beginnings. As 
was recently pointed out in the Journal of Educa- 
tion, the past twenty-five years have been notable 
ones in the public school history of the country. 
This is exactly the period during which Dr. A. E. 
Winship has been the editor and proprietor of this 
Journal, and only three years less than the period 
during which Houghton Mifflin Company have 
been publishing books for schools. The Educa- 
tional Department was established in 1882 at a 
time when progressive teachers were asking that 
the reading books in use in the public schools be 
supplemented by the best American and English 
literature in complete form. To meet this need, 
the department as its first enterprise began to 
issue in fifteen-cent editions such complete poems 
and prose as appeared to be best adapted to the 
tastes and capabilities of school children, and the 
name chosen for the books thus issued was the 
Riverside Literature Series—froin the “Riverside 
Press,” where Houghton Mifflin Company’s books 
are printed. The series furnished for the first 
time, in inexpensive form, the writings of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, Emerson, 
and Holmes, to mention only the most famous 
American authors of whom Houghton Mifflin 
Company are the sole authorized publishers, and 
the fact remains that all editions issued without 
the imprint of, or acknowledgments to, Houghton 
Mifflin Company are published without compensa- 
tion to and contrary to the wishes of the children 
and heirs of these great writers. A considerable 
proportion of the works of the American literary 
masters named still remains in copyright, and will 
be protected for a quarter of a century or so to 
come. 

Horace E. Scudder, who was a pioneer in ad- 
vocating the reading of good literature in the pub- 
lic schools, was the first general editor of The 
Riverside Series, and personally edited several of 
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its issues. As the series grew in numbers, it 
grew also in popularity, and the annual sales have 
increased from 6,000 in 1886 to over 1,200,000 in 
1909, Gradually its books were published in cloth 
binding, as well as in paper. To-day, of the total 
of 223 titles in the series, 188 are available in both 
styles of binding. These books contain over 1,900 
complete literary masterpieces, comprising poetry, 
history, biography, essays, nature studies, myth- 
ology, and such other subjects as are to be found 
in the best literature. Some forty American 
authors and translators are represented, also forty- 
six British and seven classic authors. 

Space does not allow us to give even a partial 
list of the editors whose work appears in this Se- 
ries, though such a list would be interesting be- 
cause probably every reader would be acquainted 
with the reputation of every editor. But the wide 
geographical distribution of the editors—a guar- 
antee against provincialism in the Series—is shown 
by the fact that seventeen universities or colleges, 
and thirty-one normal, public, or private schools 
are represented among fifty editors selected at 
random. 

Just as progressive teachers did not stop with 
obtaining such reading books as the Riverside Lit- 
erature Series, so Houghton Mifflin Company pro- 
ceeded to the publication of other books for 
schools. Histories by John Fiske, J. N. Larned, 
and Eva March Tappon were brought out, and ex- 
pansion along other lines of the educational cur- 
riculum followed. Since 1898 a group of English 
texts has been built wp. the latest publication be- 
ing the “New Webster-Cooley Course in English,” 
which, like Coolev’s “Language Lessons from 
Literature.” and Wehster’s “Elements of English 
Grammar,” and “Elementary Composition,” are 
based upon the fundamental idea that the study of 
composition should proceed in connection with the 
study of literature. Tt will be recalled that Mr. 
Webster was one of the first to propose this plan. 
having read at the 1898 meeting of the National 
Education Association a paper which was subse- 
auently develoned into the text-book, “English: 
Composition and Literature.” 

Now a verv important factor in the success of 
Houghton Mifflin Companv’s Educational Depart- 
ment lies in the fact that its books, in addition to 
heine well written and well edited, are well made. 
Readers will recall that the imprint of The River- 
side Press is found in everv Riverside Literature Se- 
ries number. everv text-honk, and everv profes- 
sional hank nublished hv Houghton Mifflin Com- 
nanv. What this means annears in the following 
testimonv from George French, the well-known 
tvpographic critic. in The American Printer :— 

“T believe no other publishing house can show a higher 
degree of uniform excellence than this house exhibits. 
Its books all have dignity, are all carefully designed, are 
all weil printed and bound. The Riverside Press uses 
good paper, it uses good ink, it sews the sheets honestly, 
it uses good glue; it gives all through the book a little 


better value than many publishers do. ... It is very 
satisfying to read books that do not crack and break 
(Continued on page 668 ) 
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EXCURSIONS FROM BOSTON. 


(Continued from page 640. } 


In seven days it is possible to see something of 
every important feature of general historic, liter- 
ary, and scenic interest in and about Boston, and 
all at slight cost. 

Then stay a month and more and do one of four 
things or something of all of them. 

Live somewhere along the Massachusetts 
coast from Martha’s Vineyard to Gloucester. 

Or, live among New Hampshire’s White Moun- 
tains. 

Or, live somewhere on the Maine coast. 


Or, go to beautiful Evangeline land in the 
Maritime provinces. In this last you will get 
more for your money than in any other way. 
Aaron B. Palmer of West Somerville, Mass., has 
planned for 720 miles by steamboat, 547 by rail, 
with nine days’ delightful experience and _ sight- 
seeing with every expense for less than $50. 

The Boston and Maine railroad has a pamphlet 
of excursions into New Hampshire and Maine 
that caters to every possible vacation appetite. 
Be sure to get this by addressing Boston and 
Maine railroad, Boston. <A postal card request 
will bring it. 


SPEAKERS AT 


William H. ‘Taft, President of the United States. 
J. ¥. Joyner, president of the N. E. A. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, United States commissioner 


of education. 


POWDER HOUSE, MARBLEHE AD. 


United States Senator Gore, Oklahoma. 

Ex-Governor Aycock, North Carolina. 

Sir William Mulock, Ottawa, Canada. 

Charles E. Chadsey, Denver. 

John A. Richey, McKeesport, Pa. 

Charles B. Boyer, Atlantic City. 

Kk. H. Mark, Louisville. 

F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 

KE. Mackey, Trenton. 

Charles 8S. loos, Reading, Pa. 
WOMEN, 


Laura D. Gill, Boston. 
Mary L. Regal, West Springfiela, Mass. 
Constance Barlow Smith, Urbana, Il. 
Rebecca Stonerood, Washington. 
Elizabeth A. Wright, Radcliffe. 
Helen C. Putnam, Providence. 
Mary E. Robbins, Simmons College. 
STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 

J. Y. Joyner, North Carolina. 
David Snedden, Massachusetts. 
Cc. P. Cary, Wisconsin. 
Robert J. Aley, lidiana. 
M. Bates Stevens, Maryland. 
EK. C. Bishop, Nebraska. 

COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 


A. Lawrence Lowell, Harvard. 
Charles W. Bliot, ex-president of Harvard. 


THE N. E. A. 


David Starr Jordan, Stanford. | 
G. Stanley Hall, Clark University. 

Joseph Swain, Swarthmore. 

Frank Strong, Kansas University. 


THE ASPINWALL HOUSE, BROOKLINE. 


George E. Fellows, University of Maine. 

James H. Baker, University of Colorado. 

W. H. P. Faunce, Brown University. 

James H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt. 

James K. Patterson, Kentucky University. 

©. A. Herrick, Girard. 

Thomas M. Balliet, School of Pedagogy. 

Kenyon L. Butterfield, Amherst Agricultural College, 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


W. H. Maxwell, New York. 

Frank B. Dyer, Cincinnati. 

James H. Van Sickle, Baltimore. 
James M. Greenwood, Kansas City. 
S. L. Heeter, St. Paul. 

J. W. Carr, Bayonne, N, J. 

IF. E. Spaulding, Newton, Mass. 
John Dietrick, Colorado Springs. 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

KE. H. Drake, Elkhart. 

George W. ‘Twitmyer, Wilmington. 
T. O. Mott, Richmond, Ind. 

H. G. Russell, Greenfield, Ll. 

H. B. Wilsen, Decatur, LIL. 
Charles S. Meek, Boise. 

Walter R. Siders, Pocatello. 


{Continued on page 650.) 
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THE SOUL OF THE NATION 


“The schools are half the soul of the state,” Edavard Slosson. 
Why not go further —the schools are, in fact, the soul of the nation, and for their strength, their 
nourishment, they should draw continuously on the very best in teachers and books that a country 


can give. We would do our part. See these. 


Books for 


COMMON SENSE DIDACTICS 


Henry W. Sabin, LL. D. 

The result of fifty years’ experience. “A counselor that 
every young teacher, every inexperienced teacher, eve'y 
rural teacher, every grade teacher, should have.” A. P. 
Settle, Instructor in English Language and Literature, 
Kirksville, Mo, 


THE CHILD 
Amy E. Tanner, Professor of Philosophy, Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


The child — his thinking, feeling, and doing. Needed by 
every mother and teacher in the land. “ No book has eve, 
appeared with stronger social teaching.”” Evelyn Lovejoy, 


in Current Literature, 
For High 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY | 

Edward Van Dyke Robinson, of the University of Minnesota | 

Presents in a wonderful way the dignity, reason, and ro- 

mance of commerce. The only commercial geography | 

written by aman who has taught high schools along this 
line. (Now on the Press) 

KAVANA AND BEATTY’S COMPOSITION AND 

RHETORIC 


By Rose M. Kavana and Arthur Beatty 


“The only book on the subject, so far as I know, that 
shows the student something definite to do and teaches 
him how io do it.’”” Grace Cooley, T her of Township 
High School, Evanston, Il. 


LINEBARGER’S ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 
C.£. Linebarger, Lakeview High School, Chicago, Lil. 


“It has more teachable chemistry to the square inch than 


any other elementary text I know.” W.L. Goble, Professor | 


of Physics and Chemistry, Elgin H‘gh School, Elgin, Il. 


Teachers 
INDUSTRIAL WORK FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Martha A. Holton and Alice F. Rollins. 
** As an inspiration and guide to teachers in the first four 
grades, it has no equal.” Horace N. Foltz, Superin. 
tendent of West LDivision, Tay!orvil'e, 


HAND LOOM WEAVING 


Mattie Phipps Todd, Motley School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“A thoroughly h«lpfal line of manual work which will 
be the basis for a wholesome manual traiping for older 
girls as well as for primary children for whom it was in- 
tended.” Sarah Arnold, Dean of Simmons College, 
Boston, Mass. 


Schools 


LINEBARGER’S LABORATORY MANUAL 
Linebarger, Lakeview High School, Chicago, 
‘“‘Thisis particularly serviceable in that the laboratory 
directions are complete and plain enough to enable the 
pupil to work by himself” W. A. Averill, Instructor in 
Chemistry, Charleston High School, Highland Park, Ill. 


CHORAL SONG BUOK AND INSTRUCTION 
COURSE 


‘William M. Lawrence and Frederick H. Pease 


Specially adapted for high schools, normal schools, 
academies. A splendid collection of songs by the best 
American and Kuropean composers and poets. 


PAT 710TIC AND FOLK +ONGS 
Selected by Special Teachers of Singing in the Chicago Public Schools 
Inspiring, uplifting. Every child, man, an’ woman 
should have the book-should know “The *iar Spangled 
Banner,” in whose honor the American soldier on land and 
sea stands at salute until the last note dies on the air. 


For Grammar Grades 


THE DODGE GEOGRAPHIES 
Richard Elwood Dodge, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. 

“For treatment of subject matter, and adaptability to 
grade work, the superior of the Dodge Geographies does 
not exist ’’ W. 8. Mills, Principal of Publi« school 75, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE MACE HISTORIES 
William H. Mace, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


“Markedly superiag to the text I have long considered 
best,”” says G. L. McCulloch, Francis Street School, Jack- 
son, Michigan, of the Advanced History. (f the Primary, 
“It is the most delightfal history ever written fur chil- 
dren.” Lillian Mead Cheney, Schenectady, N.Y. 


INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
SERIES 


Katherine E. Dopp, Extension Division of the University of Chicago 

“They create an intense desire for reading. Miss Dopp is 
not only giving the children delightful reading matter, 
but she is teaching them right habits of thought.” Mary E. 
Doyle, Supervisor of Practice, Superior, Wis. 


THE CENTURY SPELLING BOOK 
J. B. Aswell, Joe Cook, S. G. Gilbreath 
The completest text of it« kind in print. In method, 
drill work, dictionary study, it attacks the »pellin 


evils with forcible weapons. It teaches the child to spell, 
it gives him a vocabalary of words in familiar use. 


Send for Booklets 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 


NEW YORK 
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ABOUT MEDDLESOME MATTIE AND OTHER THINGS 


Who was Meddlesome Mattie? Every one 
asked that question recently when Theodore 
Roosevelt made reference to her. The discovery 
was made in McGuffey’s Fourth Reader, a book 
that Roosevelt, like thousands of others, read 
with rapt interest when a boy. Perhaps the poem 
about Meddlesome Mattie has been forgotten by 
most of them, but it lingered in Roosevelt’s 
memory, and when he mentioned it, the world 
wanted to know the source of his reference. Few 
of that multitude who read McGuffey’s Readers 
may be destined to arouse the world-at-large by 
referring to selections from those remarkable 
books, but scarcely a reader who has not been 
benefited by their good literature and their pure 
morality. Pupils not only learned how to read, 
but what to read, which in the selection of books 
for the child is a matter of very great importance. 
The mental habits of the child—the future citizen 
—are largely determined during his school years. 
If he is to be attracted to the duties of citizenship 
and wholesome ambitions, he must have the ad- 
vantage of the best textbooks during this most 
formative period of his life. The right books to- 
day make the right citizens to-morrow. 

Not only through his readers, but through his 
geographies, histories, and arithmetics does the 
child discover the world about him. If the books 
are bad, he discovers a useless desert isle. If they 
are good, he finds a place rich and beautiful be- 
yond words to describe. 

For the past twenty years the American Book 
Company has been supplying the children of the 
United States with staunch, good ships, and, thus 
equipped, millions have set forth and discovered a 
new world, not only for themselves, but for others. 

The American Book Company aims to organize 
the methods of the best teachers into the greatest 
of tools—the textbook—for the highest of human 
employments, that of education. 

The editor of a leading short-story magazine re- 
cently remarked that fully seventy-five per cent. of 
all short stories written were first offered to his 
magazine. A similar assertion might be made of 
textbook manuscripts, not counting those that 
are especially solicited, with regard to the Ameri- 
can Book Company. This gives an unequalled 
choice of manuscripts in all lines. 

Did you ever consider what an influence the 
American Book Company has in shaping the coun- 
try’s educational trend? For example, have you 
ever heard of Sawmill Run? The chances are you 
haven’t, for it is only the first tributary of the Ohio 
which enters the great stream within the limits of 


Total yearly expenditure for hats and caps 


Total yearly expenditure for school and college textbooks 


SO MUCH FOR THE HAT! 


the city of Pittsburg. Some years ago, if you had 
followed up the gorge through which flows Saw- 
mill Run, you would have found a school in which 
whole classes took a real delight in the work of 
written composition. It was here in the Luckey 
district of Pittsburg, on Sawmill Run, that the 
underlying principles of “Steps in English,” the 
great modern textbooks in elementary grammar 
and composition, were evolved. This is only one 
of many cases of an obscure school developing an 
idea, and the American Book (ompany, through 
its active organization, giving it to the world in 
the form of a helpful textbook. 

Most of the best schoolbooks are born in 


the classroom, and it is there very often 
that one of our agents discovers a new 
and better idea of teaching some _ particu- 


lar subject. The teacher is urged to put his 
idea into manuscript, and after months of hard 
work, it reaches our Editorial Department. Then 
come into use all the facilities which a completely 
organized publishing house, like the American 
Book Company, can command to bring out the 
best product. First, there is careful and skillful 
editorial counsel often very helpful to the author. 
Then there must be added such pictorial illustra- 
tions as explain and emphasize the text, and such 
diagrams, plans, and maps as tend to make clearer 
and more complete the impression aimed at. The 
work of editor and artist is supplemented by 
the finest art of the printer and binder, done, by 
the way, in our own establishment, under careful 
supervision, and it is thus that the attractive and 
substantial book finally appears. Through our 
selling organization, including a corps of well- 
equipped agents, the book is finally brought 
to the attention of the entire educational force 
of the country, thus making it possible for the 
teacher in the little wooden schoolhouse situated 
far out on the western plains to have the same 
fine tools with which to work as does the teacher 
in the most modern and up-to-date school in any 
of our largest cities. 

Whatever interests educators interests us. The 
same problems confront us both. We are a clear- 
ing house of educational ideas. Frequently, how- 
ever, there arise misunderstandings because of the 
Meddlesome Matties. Chief among them are 
those poorly-informed persons who misrepresent 
the relative expense of textbooks, and thus mislead 
the public. It is only necessary to remember, 
however, that the cost of textbooks is the small- 
est single item in education; smaller than station- 
ery and supplies; less than three per cent. of the 
total cost of school maintenance. 


SO LITTLE FOR THE HEAD! 


“The books of childhood mould the character of manhood.” 
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1886 Dr. John Eaton is succeeded by Dr. Nathaniel H. 
R. Dawson as United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

1886 Publication of White’s Elements of Pedagogy, the 
first of the series of pedagogical books by Dr. E. E. 
White, which have proved so helpful to the teachers 
of the country. 


1889 Dr. William T. Harris is made United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 


1890 American Book Company formed.- 


1893 International Congress of Education held at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition at Chicago. 

1893 Publication of the Report of the Committee of Ten, 
appointed to investigate uniformity in school pro- 
grams and college entrance requirements. 

1894 Publication of the first volume of the series of Ger- 
man Readers and Texts, now including 60 volumes, 
offering a wide variety of the choicest selections. 

1895 Publication of the Report of the Committee of Fif- 
teen, appointed to investigate co- -ordination of 
studies in primary and grammar schools. 


1895 Publication of the first yolume of the series of 
French Readers and Texts, now comprising 51 vol- 
umes, carefully and helpfully edited for class 
reading. 

1895 Publication of the Natural Music Course, the first 
course to teach effectively the principles of music 
by the use of attractive songs. 

1895 Publication of the first volume of the Eclectic 
Readings, the most attractive and successful series 
of supplementary reading ever issued, now compris- 
ing 94 volumes. 

1896 Publication of the National Geographic Mono- 
graphs, a series on the physiography of the United 
States, prepared by the National Geographic So- 
ciety. 

1897 Publication of the Report of the Committee of 
Twelve, appointed to investigate the conditions and 
needs of rural schools. 

1897 Publication of the Baldwin Readers, the best graded 
and most interesting and attractive series of basal 
readers published up to that time. 

1897 Publication of McMaster’s School History, the first 
volume prepared for school use by “the Historian 
of the people of the United States.” 

1897 Publication of the first volume of Carpenter’s Geo- 
graphical Readers, of which over 1,000,000 copies 
have already been sold. 

1897-8 Publication of the Natural Geographies, the first 
series of modern geographies to conform to the 
recommendations of the Report of the Committee 
of Fifteen. 

1898 Publication of the first volume of the Modern 
Mathematical Series for secondary schools and col- 
leges, edited under the supervision of Professor 
Wait of Cornell. 

1898 Publication of the Report of the Committee of 
Twelve, appointed to recommend subjects and 
methods in modern language study in secondary 
schools. 

1898 Publication of the first volume of Overton’s Physi- 
ologies, the first series based on the cell principle 
and its relation to life. 

1899 Publication of the Report of the Committee of 
Seven, appointed to investigate history teaching, 
and to draw up college entrance requirements in 
that subject. 

1899 Foundation of the Rhodes Scholarships for Ameri- 
can Students at English Universities. 

1900 Publication of Modern Ulustrative Bookkeeping, 
the most successful and widely-used series for prac- 
tical business training. 


1900 Organization of the College Entrance Examination 
Board of the Middle States and Maryland. 


1900 Publication of the New Education Readers, the 
most popular and successful series of readers based 
on the phonic method. 


Establishment of the Commission on Accredited 
Schools by the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 


1902 Establishment of the General Education Board for 
improving educationa! conditions in the South. 
1902 Incorporation of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, with a donation of $10,000,000 from the 
founder. 


1902 Publication of the first volume of Morris and Mor- 
gan’s Latin Series for Schools and Colleges. 


1902 Publication of the first volume of a series of Hart’s 
Essentials in History, conforming to the recom- 
mendations of the Report of the Committee of 
Seven. 


1903 Publication of Steps in English, a most successful 
series of language text-books, now in use in over 
3,000 places. 


1903 Visit of Mosely Educational Commission to the 
United States. 


1903 Publication of the first volume of the Gateway Se- 
ries of English Texts, edited under the supervision 
of Professor van Dyke of Princeton University, 
and presenting the English college entrance re- 
quirements with simplicity, directness, and suffi- 
ciency. 


1903 Publication of the first volume of Smyth’s Greek 
Series for Schools and Colleges. 


1903 Publication of the first volume of the new Rolfe 
Shakespeare, a complete revision of this standard 
educational edition. 


1905 Establishment of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, to provide pensions for 
college and university professors (total endowment, 
$15,000,000). 


1906 Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown is made United States 
Commissioner of Education. 
1906 Establishment of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education. 
1996 Publication of Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics, a 
modern edition of the most popular series of arith- 
metics ever published. 
1908 First International Moral Education Congress 
held at the University of London. 


1908 Publication of the first volume of Davison’s Human 
Body and Health, the first series of textbooks to 
devote chief attention to the promotion of health 
and the prevention of disease, not only for the in- 
dividual, but for the community. 

1908 First Conference of State School Officials at Wash- 
ington, on invitation from the Commissioner of 
Education. 


1909 Publication of the Report of the Committee of Fif- 
teen of the American Philolowical Association on: 
College Entrance Requirements in Latin. 


1909 Publication of Hicks’s Champion Spelling Book, 
embodying the methods successfully employed in 
the Cleveland schools, whose pupils won the N. E. 
A. spelling contest. 


Publication of the Report of the Committee of 
Eight of the American Historical Association on 
the Course of History Study for Elementary 
Schools. 


1910 Publication of the monographs on “Education in 
the United States,” written by eminent authorities, 
and edited by President Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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SOME REPRESENTATIVE AUTHORS 


ENGLISH 


Pres. E. A. Alderman, University of Virginia. 
Prof. E. C. Baldwin, University of }linois. 

Prof. K. L. Bates, Wellesley College. 

Supt. Stratton D. Brooks, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. J. S. Clark, Northwestern University. 

Prof. W. L. Cross, Yale University. 

Prof. I. N. Demmon, University of Michigan. 
Prof. T. H. Dickinson, University of Wisconsin. 
Prof. J. F. Genung, Amherst College. 

Asst. Supt. W. E. Hicks, Cleveland, O. 

Prof. A. S. Hill, Harvard University. 

Hon. D. J. Hill, United States Ambassador to Germany. 
Prof. E. O. Holland, Indiana: University. 

Prof. C. F. Johnson, Trinity College. 

Prof. C. W. Kent, University of Virginia. 

Prof. William MacDonald, Brown University. 
Supt. William H. Maxwell, New York City. 

Prof. C. F. McClumpha, University of Minnesota. 
Prof. Brander Matthews, Columbia University. 
Prof. T. M. Parrott, Princeton University. 

Prof. H. G. Paul, University of Mlinois. 

Prof. F. M. Perry, Wellesley College. 

Dr. W. J. Rolfe. 

Prof. M. W. Sampson, Cornell University. ; 
Prof. F. E. Schelling, University of Pennsylvania. 
Prof. F. H. Stoddard, New York University. 
Prof. R. W. Thomas, Colgate University. — 

Prof. C. T. Winchester, Wesleyan University. 
Prof. Henry van Dyke, Princeton University. 


MATHEMATICS . 

Prof. L. L. Conant, Worcester Poiycechnic Institute. 

Prof. C. W. Crockett, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

Prof. J. F. Downey, University of Minnesota. 

Prof. C. E. Ferris, University of Tennessee. 

Prof. Irving Fisher, Yale University. ‘ 

Prof. E. R. Hedrick, University of Missouri. 

Prof. James McMahon, Cornell University. 

Pres. William J. Milne, New York State Normal Col- 
lege, Albany, N. Y. 

Prof. A. W. Phillips, Yale University. 

Prof. W. G. Raymond, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

Prof. E. L. Richards, Yale University. 

Prof. P. F. Smith, Yale University. 

Prof. W. M. Strong, Yale University. 

Prof. J. H. Tanner, Cornell University. 

Prof. L. A. Wait, Cornell University. 


HISTORY AND ECONONICS 


Prof. G. P. Fisher, Yale University. 

Prof. J. W. Garner, University of Chicago. 

Prof. S. B. Harding, Indiana University. 

Prof. A. B. Hart, Harvard University. 

Prof. J. L. Laughlin, University of Chicago. ‘ 
Prof. J. B. McMaster, University of Pennsylvania. 
Prof. W. C. Morey, University of Rochester. 

Prof. A. W. Small, University of Chicago. 

Prof. G. E. Vincent, University of Chicago. 

Prof. W. W. Willoughby, Johns Hopkins University. 


SCIENCE 


Prof. J. S. Ames, Johns Hopkins University. 

Prof. W. J. A. Bliss, Johns Hopkins University. 

Mr. F. W. Clarke, Chief Chemist, U. S. Geological 
Survey. 

Prof. L. C. Cooley, Vassar Colleze. 

Prof. John M. Coulter, University oi Chicago. 

Prof. Alvin Davison, Lafayette College. 

Prof. L. M. Dennis, Cornell University. 

Prof. C. W. Dodge, University of Rochester. 

Prof. C. R. Dryer, Indiana State Normal School. 

Mr. Henry Gannett, Geographer, U. S. Geological 
Survey. 

Prof. G. A. Hoadley, Swarthmore College. 

Prof. G. A. Merrill, California School of Mechanical 
Arts. 

Prof. B. L. Robinson, Harvard University. 

Prof. J. T. Stoddard, Smith College. 

Prof. David Todd, Amherst College. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Prof. J. L. Borgerhoff, Western Reserve University. 

Prof. E. E. Brandon, Miami University. 

Prof. G. G. Brownell, University of Alabama. 

Pres. J. D. Bruner, Chowan College. 

Prof. A. Busse, Ohio State University. 

Prof. W. W. Comfort, Cornell University. 

Prof. W. A. Cooper, Leland Stanford University. 

Prof. W. W. Florer, University of Michigan. 

Prof. C. Fontaine, Columbia University. 

Prof. V. E. Francois, College of the City of New 
York. 

Prof. J. Geddes, Jr., Boston University. 

Prof. C. H. Handschin, Miami University. 

Prof. W. T. Hewett, Cornell University. 

Prof. F. J. Holzwarth, Syracuse University. 

Prof. A. B. Johnson, Brown University. 

Prof. P. R. Kolbe, Buchtel College. 

Prof. Max Lentz, University of Arkansas. 


Prof. C. W. F. Osthaus, Indiana University. 
Prof. J. F. L. Raschen, Lafayette College. 
Prof. L. A. Rhoades, Ohio State University. 
Prof. E. C. Roedder, University of Wisconsin. 
Prof. J. H. Senger, University of California. 
Prof. G. L. Swiggett, University of the South. 
Prof. C. A. Turrell, University of Arizona. 
Prof. G. W. Umphrey, University of Cincinnati. 
Prof. B. J. Vos, Indiana University. 

Prof. H. P. Williamson, University of Chicago. 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES 


Prof. C. D. Adams, Dartmouth College. 

Prof. F. C. Babbitt, Trinity College. 

Prof. W. N. Bates, University of Pennsylvania. 

Prof. Louis Bevier, Jr., Rutgers College. 

Prof. C. L. Brownson, College of the City of New 
York. 

Prof. H. E. Burton, Dartmouth College. 

Prof. Walter Dennison, Swarthmore College. 

Prof. J. C. Egbert, Columbia University. 

Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, Director Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

Prof. Isaac Flagg, University of California. 

Prof. H. N. Fowler, Western Reserve University 

Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University. 

Prof. J. E. Harry, University of Cincinnati. 

Prof. W. A. Heidel, Wesleyan University. 

Prof. J. W. Hewitt, Wesleyan University. 

Prof. M. W. Humphreys, University of Virginia. 

Prof. Charles Knapp, Barnard Coliege. 

Prof. A. G. Laird, University of Wisconsin. 

Prof. W. A. Lamberton, University of Pennsylvania. 

Prof. J. K. Lord, Dartmouth College. 

Prof. W. A. Merrill, University of California. 

Prof. F. G. Moore, Columbia University. 

Prof. C. H. Moore, Harvard University. 

Prof. F. J. Miller, University of Chicago. 

Prof. E. P. Morris, Yale University. 

Prof. H. T. Peck, Columbia University. 

Prof. Clifton Price, University of California. 

Prof. R. B. Richardson, formerly Director of American 
School of Classical Studies, Athens. 

Prof. C. F. Smith, University of Wisconsin. 

Prof. H. W. Smyth, Harvard University. 

Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett, Cornell University. 

Prof. H. C. Tolman, Vanderbilt University. 

Prof. J. R. Wheeler, Columbia University. 

Prof. W. C. Wright, Bryn Mawr College. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PEDAGOGY 


Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia University. 
Prof. A. H. Chamberlain, Throop Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 

Prof. N. K. Davis, University of Virginia. 

Prof. John Dewey, Columbia University. 

Prof. J. W. Dinsmore, Berea College. 

Prof. C. H. Farnsworth, Columbia University. 

Prof. J. M. Gillette, State University of North Dakota. 

Pres. Roark, Eastern Kentucky State Normal 
ool. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
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THE REASON WHY 


The Textbooks in the Best Schools Bear the Name 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


This name guarantees the highest degree of excellence, the standard with 
which other grades are compared. It stands for what is abso- 


lutely reliable and dependable. 


All books bearing this name are as well adapted to their purpose as 
long experience, keen observation, and critical knowledge of 
school and college needs can make them. 


They are written by authors who have had substantial success in 
teaching, or have come to be regarded as authorities on their 
special subjects. 


They have passed the careful scrutiny and watchful supervision of an 


experienced editorial department. 


They have been madeas attractive as is within the resources of the mod- 
ern compositor, illustrator, and manufacturer. They are artistic, 
yet very durable. According to the Committee on Bookbind- 
ing of the American Library Association, in its report for June, 
1909, the books of the American Book Company, after a compar- 
ative test, were found to possess wearing qualities superior to 
those of any other publishers of juvenile books. 


The American Book Company seeks to render the best possible service 
to schools and education. Its facilities for doing this, for produc- 
ing the best textbooks, are unequaled. It prides itself on the 
high standard and great variety of its textbooks, on its prompt 
service, on its uniform and reasonable prices, and on its fair 
dealings with all customers. 


The Company airns to keep abreast of the times; to be in close touch 
with the growing needs of the schools; to publish books present- 
ing the most effective methods,— which accomplish most for 
the pupil and make the work easiest for the teacher. With this 
in view, and to meet the varying needs of teachers with 
different ideas, we publish many books on the same subject, 
each having a particular purpose, plan and scope, and a dis- 
tinct individuality. Any teacher, whatever his views, will find 
here books suited to his peculiar requirements. 


When contemplating a change of textbooks, teachers are 
cordially invited to write us regarding their needs. We 
are glad to give them whatever advice and help is within 
our power. Descriptive catalogues, circulars, etc., may 
be had for the asking. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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SPEAKERS AT THE N.E. A. 


(Continued from page 644.| 


Margaret Ashman, Madison. 

Mary C. Richardson, Castine, Me. 
Martha Van Rensselaer, Cornell. 

Mrs. Adelaide Bowles Maltby, New York. 
Alice M. Jordan, Providence. 

Martha B. Baylies, New York. 

Ella C. Jordan, Newton, Mass. 

Mabel Ellery Adams, Boston. 


THOREAU HOUSE, CONCORD. 


Kate L. Cunningham, St. Louis. 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Boston. 
Emma L. Johnston, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh. 

Luella A. Parmer, New York. 

Amy E. ‘Tanner, Clark University. 
Caroline Crawford, New York. 
Ada Van Stone Harris, Rochester. 
Alma O. Ware, South Bend, Ind. 
Alice Corbin, Pittsburg. 

Adelaide Steele Bayler, Wabash, Ind. 
Georgia Alexander, Indianapolis. 
Bonnie Snow, New York. 

Helen Kinne, New York. 

Edna A. Rich, New York. 

Irene FE. McDermott, Pittsburg. 
Laura A. Cauble, Pittsburg. 

Alice Morrison Nash, Vineland. 
Gertrude Van Adestine, Detroit. 
Mrs. O. Shepard Barnum, Los Angeles. 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Boston. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


President J. W. Crabtree, Peru, Neb. 
President Lewis II. Jones, Ypsilanti. 
President E. O. Lyte, Millersville. 
Cyrus Lauvron Tlooper, Chicago. 
President J. H. Hill, Emporia. 
President Guy E. Maxwell, Winona. 
President W. S. Picken, Hays, Kan. 
Ernest Burnham, Kalamazoo. 
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S. M.. Hodden, Greeley. 

Daniel Upton, Buffalo. 

President J. G. Thompson, Fitchburg. 
President John W. Cook, DeKalb. 
President J. M. Greene, Trenton. 

President J. A. Pitman, Salem, Mass. 
President W. E. Wilson, Ellensburg, Wash. 
President H. B. Seerley, Cedar Falls. 
President T. ©. Miller, Shepherdstown, W. Va. 
Cc. H. Robinson, Montclair. 

President James V. Sturgis, Geneseo, N. Y. 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE HOUSE, ROXBURY. 


COLLEGE PROFESSORS. 
H. L. Russell, Madison. 
P. P. Claxton, Knexville. 
W. B. Hart, Amherst Agricultural. 
W. J. V. Osterhaut, Harvard. 
$. B. MeCreary, Guelph, Canada. 
E. H. Lehnerts, University of Minnesota. 
A. B. Graham, State University, Ohio. 
Fred N. Seott, Ann Arbor. 
F’. P. Keppel, University of Missouri. 
Ralph K. Jones, University of Maine. 
T. A. Clark, Illinois University. 
W. G. Chambers, University of Pittsburg. 
W. H. Burnham, Clark University. 
Clark W. Hetherington, University of Missouri. 
B. M. Davis, Miami University. 
G. R. Twiss, Ohio University. 
Ralph L. Watts, State College, Pa. 
K. C. Davis, Rutgers. 
H. G. Williams, Ohio University. 
G. F. Warren, Cornell. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 
David Mackenzie, Detroit. 


Walter B. Gunnison, Brooklyn. 
William McAndrew, New York. 


(Continued on page 654. } 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 enrolled 
in his Tolede association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book itself is a succes- 
sion of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. . 


CLOTH. PRICE 76 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - TOLEDO, OHIO 
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ORDERS FOR THE 


HOLDEN 
COVERS 


Have been Larger and More Numerous than in Any Previous Year! 


WHY? Because the wearing quality in the Unfinished 

Leatherette Material, waterproof and germproof. ie 
EXCELS ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING. EVER MADE. a: 
Complete systematic protection to Free Textbooks—Outside and a 
Inside—as provided by the 


“Holden System for Preserving Books” 


RESULTS IN an Increased Length of Life of the Books 
a Reduction in Outlay for New Books 


the Promotion of the necessary Sanitary and Hygienic 
Requirements 


a Minimum of Danger of transferring contagious diseases 
among the pupils 


ONE HOLDEN COVER PER BOOK PER YEAR 
THE COST IS LESS THAN 3 Per Cent. OF THE VALUE OF YOUR BOOKS a 
ADOPTED BY OVER 2,500 SCHOOL BOARDS i 
ONE PRICE - - £4ONE QUALITY - - ONE POLICY 


USE THE COVER THAT WEARS LIKE LEATHER! 


SAMPLES FREE 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


President 
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THE GROWTH OF A GREAT PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
D. C. HEATH & COMPANY. 


It is an interesting fact that the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Journal of Education 
coincides with the quarter centennial of the great 
publishing house of D. C. Heath & Company. In 
August, 1885, was made the modest beginning 
which has grown to be the third largest text-book 
publishing house in the United States. One year 
after the beginning the complete list. of publica- 
tions included 13 books and 11 pamphlets; to-day 
there are more than 1,500 titles in their catalogue, 
and last year more than 80 new books bore this 
well-kown imprint. . All this has come about 
quietly and as a natural result of a policy which 
builds on a foundation that will last and by means 
that an honorable constituency will approve. 

The author of this policy, the founder of the 
business, and for twenty-three years its active 
head, was the late Daniel Colla- 
more Heath. Born in Maine, 
graduated at Amherst in the class 
of ’68, after a few years of teach- 
ing he entered, in 1874, the book 
business with the publishing firm 
of Ginn Brothers. In 1876 he 
became a member of the firm 
under the title of Ginn & Heath, 
which continued until 1885, when 
he started in business on his own 
account with absolute freedom to 
pursue his own policy in educa- 
tional publishing. The growth 
of the house under his direction 
was consistent and rapid. With 
true publishing sense he divined 
the needs of the educational 
world, often before they had become fully formu- 
lated, and by his keen insight into publishing 
problems and by his genial and sympathetic per- 
sonality he won for himself great esteem and 
reputation in the publishing and educational cir- 
cles of two continents. 

The rapidly growing business, formed first as a 
partnership, was incorporated in 1895, with D. C. 
Heath as president, W. S. Smyth as vice-presi- 
dent, W. E. Pulsifer as treasurer, and C. H. Ames 
as secretary. These gentlemen had been partners 
with Mr. Heath for some years before and re- 
mained for a number of years as its officers and 
directors. At the death of Mr. Heath, in January, 
1908, the business had become so firmly estab- 
lished and so thoroughly intrenched in public 
confidence that even his loss could not stay its 
progress. 

In March, 1909, E. G. Cooley, formerly 
superintendent of schools at Chicago, be- 
came president of the corporation, and re- 
mained in that capacity till April, 1910, 
when, by the sale of the entire interest 


of the estate of Mr. Heath to a group of the other 
stockholders, a complete reorganization of the 
business was effected, with the following board of 
directors: W. E. Pulsifer, C. H. Ames, W. H. 
Ives, J. C. Simpson, W. S. Smyth, F. F. Hummel, 
Isaac Van Houten, and J..L. Knox. This board 
was organized by the election of W. E. Pulsifer 
as president, C. H. Ames as secretary, W. H. Ives 
as vice-president, and W. S. Smyth as treasurer. 

W. E. Pulsifer, the incoming president of D. C. 
Heath & Company, was born in Maine and edu- 
cated at Westbrook Seminary, Kent’s Hill, and 
Bates College. The early part of Mr. Pulsifer’s 
life was devoted to teaching, lecturing, news- 
paper writing, and more or less speaking on politi- 
cal affairs. As a teacher, he served successively 
as classroom instructor, principal of high school, 
and superintendent of schools 
with marked executive ability. 
He was at length attracted to 
the publishing business as 
affording a larger field for 
his talents. In 1891, after serving 
with great success for six years on 
the agency force of Ginn & Com- 
-_pany, Mr. Pulsifer became 
manager of the New York office of 
D. C. Heath & Company, and in 
1892 a partner in the firm. Since 
taking up his residence in New 
York, Mr. Pulsifer has won a 
strong position not only in the 
publishing, but in the financial, 
social, and literary circles of the 
metropolis. He has been long a 
prominent member, and is a past president of the 
Union League Club of Brooklyn. He has been 
secretary and director of the Aldine Club, is a 
member of the Republican Club, and of the 
Camp Fire Club, and is president of the 
Graduates’ Club. He has been a _ director 
of the Northern National Bank. He early 
identified himself with the Public School Lecture 
Course, and has contributed greatly to civic ser- 
vice by lectures in this cause on his specially ad- 
mired heroes, Webster, Grant, and Lincoln. 
Under the forceful and progressive administra- 
tion of Mr. Pulsifer it is confidently expected that 
this great publishing house will not only hold its 
own, but move to even higher levels of dignity 
and usefulness. 

The principal business of the house is conducted 
from the three large offices in Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. The Boston office is under the 
charge of J. C. Simpson as managing director, 
and serves New England, the Pacific coast, and 
the foreign trade. Here also are centred most of 
the activities connected with the editorial and 
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manufacturing departments. These offices oc- 
cupy almost the entire fifth floor of the immense 
Walker Building at 120 Boylston street, and in 
them are busily engaged as agents or clerks over 
fifty people. The New York offices occupy the en- 
tire seventh floor of the new McGraw Building, 
231 West Thirty-ninth street, and in addition to 
some of the editorial and financial parts of the 
business served from here is the extensive Middle 
Atlantic and Southern territory. The New York 
office is under Isaac Van Houten as managing 
director. In Chicago the affairs of the corpora- 
tion require the whole ninth floor of the Stude- 
bacher Building, 378 Wabash avenue, the general 
publishers’ headquarters of the city. From here 
the interests of the great Central and South- 
western states are cared for promptly and readily. 
This office is under the direction of Frank F. 
Hummel as managing director. Besides these 
large centres, smaller offices are 
maintained in San Francisco, Aus- 
tin, Atlanta, Indianapolis, and 
Philadelphia, while large deposi- 
tories throughout the West and 
South have on consignment ample 
stocks of books to be furnished 
at wholesale. The company main- 
tains a London office at 15 York 
street, Covent Garden, W. C., 
where all books on the list may 
be found, and from which a con- 
stantly increasing and highly ap- 
preciative foreign constituency 
draws its supply. 

The publication and editorial de- 
partment is under the direction of 
the Vice-President. Mr. W. H. 
Ives, ably assisted by Mr. S. Willard Clary, who 
for so many _ years has paid special attention to 
editing and developing the modern language side 
of the business, and by Mr. Charles H. Douglas, 
who has for a great many years taken able and ac- 
tive part in the production and publication of the 
new books. In addition to his duties as Secre- 
tary of the corporation, Mr. Charles H. Ames has 
for his special charge the college department, for 
which his wide acquaintance, his broad cultivation, 
and his attractive personality make him eminently 
fitted. Mr. James L. Knox ably assists in the 
agency work connected with the large and grow- 
ing business of the New York office. 

The business of the house has been marked by 
the publication of many well-known and widely- 
used series. The Hyde language books which 
created a revolution in the teaching of Elementary 
English; the Natural System of Vertical Writing 
sweeping the country; the whole modern language 
series, so admirably planned and so intelligently 
executed—these have all become historic. Besides 
these, the Walsh Arithmetics, the Dole’s citizen- 
ship books, the Heart of Oak Series, the English 
Classics Series, the Heath Readers, the Belles- 
Lettres Series, the Heath science texts, and the 
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Wells’ Mathematics, have all made their distinct 
impression on the schools of the country. Among 
the conspicuous successes of the later years 
are such books as the Fraser & Squair 
French Grammar, the Woolley Handbook of Com- 
position, the Newell Chemistries, and the Gordon 
System of Reading. The house is quick to recog- 
nize modern tendencies in education and has re- 
flected the present trend toward industrial educa- 
tion by the recent publication of such well received 
books as Davenport’s Education for Efficiency, 
the Hammock Manual Arts for Elementary 
Schools, and Barto’s Agriculture. A most in- 
teresting series of geographical readers with a dis- 
tinct industrial cast is just now coming from 
the press. More than half the six hundred 
American colleges and universities.are repre- 
sented in the list of authors that publish 
with the house. Harvard, Yale, Columbia. 
Johns Hopkins, Cornell, Princeton, 
Oberlin, Leland Stanford, Chicago, 
and the great state universities 
have contributed largely to the 
list. Men upon the faculties of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and nearly 
a score of British, French, and Ger- 
man institutions have found the 
imprint of D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany a ready passport to the 
American market. An inspection 
of the catalogue reveals among 
the authors of text-books a num- 
ber of the ablest superintendents, 
principals, and teachers that the 
country contains; in fact, the list 
of authors reads like an enumera- 
tion of educational leaders. 

In their search for the best, D. C. Heath & 
Company were never more aggressive than to- 
day. Their, plans for the future are big with 
promise. 

D. C. Heath & Company aim to do something 
more than simply to do over again what some- 
body else already has done well. They aim to do 
better than anybody has done before and to add 
something to the sum of knowledge or, at any 
rate, to the method of presenting that knowledge 
to the learner. This house has refused many ex- 
cellent books, which would sell well perhaps, but 
which did not mark a distinct advance on any 
that had gone before. They prefer evidently to 
publish a book which will do some good educa- 
tionally rather than a book which will “sell well” 
and add nothing intrinsically to the educational 
forces or results in the world. This policy is cer- 
tain to add reputation, and, in the long run, firm 
friends and increasing sales among the growing 
numbers of superintendents, professors, principals, 
and school officials who appreciate good books 
thoroughly well made in every particular, 
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SPEAKERS AT THE N.E. A. 


{Continued from page 650.) 


Joseph H. Mills, New York. 
Lewis Murbach, Detroit. 

Edwin L. Miller, Detroit. 

Charles 8S. Thomas, Newton, Mass. 
George E. Marshall, Davenport. 
Ernest Riess, Brooklyn. 

T. J. McCormick, La Salle, Il. 

J. S. French, Providence. 


HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES, SALEM, 


William Betz, Rochester. 

W. E. Breckenbridge, New York. 
J. S. Curry, Cleveland. 

Frank E. Lahy, Boston. 

F. O. Carpenter, Boston. 
_H. G. Healey, New York. 

W. N. Clifford, Philadelphia. 

SPECIALISTS AND OTHERS. 

A. A. J. Miller, Baltimore. 

Harris Taylor, New York. 
Frederick P. Fish, Boston. 
Charles H. Winslow, Washington. 
W. M. Hays, Washington. 
Herbert Myrick, Springfield, Mass. 
BE. E. Balcomb, Rhode Island. 
D. J. Crosby, Washington. 

J. J. Stoddart, Columbus. 

Charles F. Perry, Milwaukee. 

R. C. Sturgis, Boston. 

Walter E. Larson, Madison. 

J. C. Monaghan, New York city. 
Edward A. Rumely, Laporte. 
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George W. Bryant, Newport. 
H. M. Hetzel, Philadelphia. 


LOWELL HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


David Ellis, Boston. 

George Coyner, Mt. Vernon, O. 
E. W. Gaillard, New York. 
Horace G. Wadlin, Boston. 
Wiliiam C. Lane, Harvard. 
Edward M. Van Cleve, Columbus. 


OLD MANSE, CONCORD. 


Frank G. Bruner, Chicago, 

John E. Ray, Raleigh. 

E. Park Lewis, Buffalo. 

Luther H. Gulick, Sage Foundation. 
Charles RK. Richards, Cooper Union. 
Dudley A. Sargent, Harvard. 

Clark W. Hetherington, Columbia, Mo. 
L. C. Bragden, Raleigh. 

Charles A. Prosser. Boston. 

William Orr, Boston. 


Journeys to 
Jamaica 


Suit you. 


Make your stay short or 
jong, aS you wish in either event the rates will 


The Prinz Steamers, large (5000 tons) and popular, leave alternate 
Siturdwysto this most beautiful Island, with superior accommodations and 
meals. Duration of trips from 12 to 26 days—Cost $68 to $115, including 
hotel expenses, Other trips to Panama Canal, Colombia, Costa Rica and 
Hayti. Write for illustrated booklets. 


Atlas Service Hamburg-American Line 


41-45 Broadway, New York 
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SELECTED BOOKS 


For The Secondary Schools 


TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


Do you know that the SOUTHW ORTH-STONE 
omer ARITHMETICS and the SCOTT-SOUTHWORTH 
SCHOOLS and LANGUAGE and GRASIMAR are really national 
A NEW GRADATIM text-books, and are used (either one series or the 
other) by one and one half million school children 
| HISTORY tor 284 hold ezelusive adoptions in Idaho, Indiana, 
that these Southworth books (one series or the 
VIRGIL AEN “girs org pigainams Fairclough sree other) are everyday favorites in 40 cities of 25,000 
population and in more than 1,000 smaller cities and 
| OTHER POPULAR SECONDARY TEXTS towns ? 
| A PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.................. Hopkins Do you know that our new YOUNG CITIZEN’S 
A SECONDARY ARITHMETIC ee ee Stone-Millis READER is the most attractive and effectual les— 
Pe BNE! SS Stone-Millis son book or supplementary book for your upper 
PLANE GEOMETRY SCOCOOH SeoedDeceoecseoseces Stone-Millis grades and that for about the same classes our 
THE ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA Seseveecvees Stone-Millis Evans’ American History, aglow with biography 
| AN ADVANCED RATIONAL SPELLER osccessbesasd Daly and hero stories, will keep those boys in the back 
ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH POETRY ecevoee Whiteford seat from dreaming about baseball ? 
COMPOSITION-RHETORIC-LITERA- 
| Shackford-Judson The REALISTIC FIRST READER is lively 
| ESSENTIALS OF CHEMISTRY.......... Hessler-Smith and dramatic as restless Young America would have 
THE CAMBRIDGE LITERAIURE SERIES........ Hay) it The CIRCUS READER, the first of its kind, 


| is immensely popular, and every boy wants it. 
Teachers visiting Boston are earnestly requested 
to visit us at 120 BOYLSTON STREET. 


BEN]. H. SANBORN & CO. 


BOSTON — NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


Correspondence Solicited 


[7 1S ALWAYS 
IN THE LEAD! 


‘* Drawing is the syntax of the arts—it is the foundation of 
successful practice of all forms of hand-work.—Dr. James P. 
Haney, Director of Art and Manual Training, New York City. 


The newest Dixon Pencil, brought out to satisfy the 
rapidly growing demand for a fine draughting pencil that can 
be sold at a moderate price and yet compare most favorably 
with those of foreign make. This pencil was suggested by 
one of the most prominent teachers of manual training in this 
country, and the leads are carefully and accurately graded for 
this very purpose. 


It is made in nine grades ranging from 2B to 6H and will be sold at a price so reasonable that 
it will be within the reach of all. The pencil is named 


DIXON'S MANUAL TRAINING 


and is finished in a deep, rich, bronze green, making it attractive to Head, Hand and Heart, 
Samples sent on application to teachers of manual training. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY - - - 
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[Continued from page 654] 
George E. Myers, Washington. 
Arthur D. Deane, Albany. 
Clifford B. Connelley, Pittsburg. 
M. W. Murray, Newton, Mass. 
W. L. Tomlins, New York. 
C. Valentine Kirby, Buffalo. 
Chester L. Boone, Montclair, N. J. 
Alvin E. Dodd, Boston. 
Charles I. Rice, Worcester. 
Hartley Turner, Lynchburg, Va. 
Osbourne McConathy, Chelsea, Mass. 
Edward B. Birge, Indianapolis. 


A. J. Ganvoort, Cincinnati. 
L. B. Marshall, Boston. 


W. A. Hawkins, Boston. 

M. EB. P. Groszmann, Plainfield, N. J. 

D. P. MacMillan, Chicago. 

William H. Allen, New York. 

H. H. Goddard, Vineland, N. J. 

H. L. Terry, Madison. 

W. E. Weber, Baton Rouge. 

S. P. Willard, Connecticut. 

J. F. Olander, South Dakota. 

S$. K. Mardis, Ohio. 

N. R. Baker, Birmingham. 

SMALL SCHOOLS. 

The warfare on the small school is to be waged 
with much vigor. The extent to which there are 
very small schools has not been appreciated. 
Michigan has 800 schools with less than five 
in usual attendance and 1,500 with less than fifteen 
on the census returns, which means many fewer 
in attendance. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


A Timely Book on a Vital Subject 


THE 


Teaching of Citizenship 


By BISHOP EDWIN HOLT HUGHES 


Late President De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 


“There is actual need of the universal teaching of 
citizenship. The first requisite for such an achieve- 
ment is the equipment of teachers for a leadership 
which must be intellectually and _ patriotically 
inspiring, Such an equipment can come through 
such a book as of 


“T know of no other book on citizenship or any 
other r_related 1_subject w which will ill_prove of as great 
value and interest to the public school teacher as 


will THE TEACHING OF CITIZENSHIP.”—Dr, 
B.W. Evermann, Chairman Text-Book 


cmmattee, 
Washington, D. C. 


Adopted by the TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE BOARDS 
of Minnesota and Michigan” for ure for 1910-11. 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


June 9, 1910 
THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


On June 1 increased freight rates were to have 
gone into effect on the western railways, in ac- 
cordance with notice given by the companies a 
month before. The ostensible purpose of the in- 
crease was to reimburse the roads for the extra 
cost of operation incident to recent increases of 
wages, etc. But Attorney-General Wickersham 
intervened the day before, with an abruptness 
which fairly took away the breath of the railway 
magnates, and through Circuit Judge Dyer at St. 
Louis procured a temporary injunction against the 
new rates. The petition on which the injunction 
was granted alleges that the advanced rates were 
agreed upon by the railroads without competi- 
tion and in violation of the Sherman Act, and 
that they constitute an unlawful combination and 
conspiracy in restraint of trade. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S CANDOR. 


Mr. Roosevelt was given the freedom of the 
city of London on May 31 with rather more than 
the usual impressive ceremony upon such an oc- 
casion; and he gave an unexpected interpretation 
to the freedom thus accorded by using the oppor- 
tunity for frank criticism upon Great Britain’s ad- 
ministration of Egypt. There are few subjects 
upon which British sentiment is more sensitive, 
and when Mr. Roosevelt touched upon it in 
Egypt, in his sharp condemnation of the National- 
ists, he not only irritated the more fanatical 
natives to a point which created some apprehen- 
sions for his personal safety, but offended not a 
few Englishmen. His later strictures which 
warned the English against too great senti- 
mentality in their treatment.of Egypt were re- 
ceived with as much tolerance as could have been 
expected. 


THE LORIMER CASE. 


Senator Lorimer of Illinois has made a speech 
in the Senate, in which he denounced the charges 
of legislative bribery in connection with his elec- 
tion as fabrications of his enemies, and called for 
an investigation. There is no doubt that the 
Senate will proceed to an investigation, but it will 
not be satisfied with the rather narrow. limits 
laid down in the resolution introduced by Mr. 
Lorimer, but will broaden the inquiry to cover the 
whole field. Meanwhile the grand jury at Spring- 
field, Ill., is finding new indictments, and another 
member of the legislature who voted for Lorimer 
has made full confession, and has implicated cer- 
tain of his associates in the taking or the giving 
of bribes. His own vote for Lorimer, it appears 
from his statement, cost $2,500. Obviously, such 
disclosures as these are not to be explained away 
as political fabrications. 


A TRIUMPH IN THE AIR. 


Glen H. Curtiss’s astonishing flight from Al- 
bany to New York in his small biplane is justly 
hailed as one of the greatest aviation achieve- 
ments yet recorded. Its immediate result is to 


[Continued on Page 658) 
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TWO IMPORTANT SERIES 
BAKER & CARPENTER LANGUAGE READERS 


Primer. 123 pages. 12mo. 25 cents net. : 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, Professor of the English Language and Literature in Teachers College ; the late 
GEORGE R. CARPENTER ; and Miss JuLiIg£ T. Duton, Teacher in Public School No. 151, New York City. 
FIRST YEAR LANGUAGE READER, xiv+138 pp., 12mo, 25 cents net. 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R, CARPENTER, and Miss KATHERINE B. Owen, Instructor in the Charlton : 
School, New York City. : 
SECOND YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xiii+152 pp., 12mo, 30 cents net. r 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss KATHERINE B, OWEN. q 
THIRD YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xvi+284 pp., 12mo, 40 cents net. 4g 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R, CARPENTER, and Miss Mary E. Brooks, Head of Department, Public ; 
School No. 131, Brooklyn. 3 
FOURTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xiv+345 pp., 12mo., 40 cents net. : ; 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss Ipa E. Ropsrns, Instructor in Horace Mann 
School, New York City. “ co 
FIFTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xv+477 pp., 12 mo, 45 cents net. 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GeoRGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss MARY F. Kircnwey, Instructor in Horace 
Mann School, New York City. i 
SIXTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xxiii+482 pp., 12mo, 50 cents net. ' 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss JENNIE F. Owens, Instructor in Jersey City 
The distinctive feature of the Language Reader Series is that it includes in one book for each of the first siz 


grades all the workin English needed for the grades, except the supplementary reading. This plan is in the inter- a 
ests of economy of time and money, and of efficiency in instruetion. ? 
Each reader has some dominating interest in its subject-matter. . q 
THE MODERN ENGLISH COURSE § 
By Henry P. EMERSON, Superintendent of Education, Buffalo, New York, and Ipa C. BENDER, Supervisor of Primary Grades, a 
Buffalo, New York, i 


BOOK I, ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 12mo, cloth. ix-+246 pages, 35 cents net. BOOK II, A PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 12wo, cloth, xiv-+400 pages, 60 cents net. 


These books aim to give the young (1) ability to express their own thoughts and to understand the thoughts of others ; (2) a clear 4g 
insight into the structure of the English sentence ; (3) effectiveness in the use of language ; (4) an appreciation of its higher uses in 
lite 
The books are written in good English. The authors are masters of an excellent style of writing, and they have given their work F 


a quality and finish which is educating and refining in the highest degree. t : 
The definitions are short, clear, concise, and within the comprehension of the pupils. As far as definitions are given in Book I, 
they are identical with Book II. In genera] the two booksare consistent ; there are no contradictions ; they are harmonious in aim, 


in method, in explanation, and in definition. 
Book I is designed for the fourth to sixth years, and Book II for the seventh and eighth years of the Elementary course. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO j 


NEW AND STANDARD WORKS OF INTEREST TO EDUCATORS 


EVERT’S NUMBER BOOKS. Drill books for supplementary | CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. By 
work and reviews of abstract combinations to be worked in the | Wm, M., Giffin of the Chicago schools. A new preliminary work 
book. They teach accuracy and rapidity. Each book 5x8 inches, in Constructive Geometry to be given before beginning the usual 


24 pages of problems with space for answers. Saves copying and | work in geometry. 42 pages of problems, definitions and lessons a 
° placing problems on the board. Teacher hasa unique key telling | on the fundamentals. Carefully follows a definite and logica k 
at a glance the correctness of the work. Saves time and drudg- method. Price, 10 cents. ¥ 
ery for the teacher. PHYSCHOLOGIC METHOD IN TEACHING. By William A. gg 
Book I. Treats Nos. 1 to 13 inclusive. | McKeever, M. A., Ph. M., Professor of Philosophy, Kansas State 
Book II. Treats Nos. 14 to 25 and review of Nos. 1 to 13. | Agricultural College. This book furnishes a fresh, vital treat- 3 
Book III. Treats multiplication table and corresponding divi- | ment of the general subject of teaching and training children, &§ 
sions. | and is intended for home reading, reading circles, teachers’ insti- ' 
Price, 6 cents each; per dozen, 60 cents. Samples free. tutes, and for training classes in normal schools. The principles . 
and method of theory of education are discussed clearly. Methods 2 
MANUAL ON TEACHING DIVISION. This plan in pamphlet form | of handling subjects taught in common schools are analyzed and & 
has solved the problem of teaching division. Supt. Woodfield of | compared. Adopted by Teachers’ Reading Circle Boards of Okla- 
Rochester, Minn., has produced a definite, logical and pedagogical | homa, Kansas and Texas. 332 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
process which produces results and makes the teaching of division | : 
a simple proposition. We offer it to teachers in pamphlet | FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By H. C. Peterson, f 
form. Price, 10 cents. | Ph. D., Crane Manual Training School, Chicago. For eighth! : 
| ninth and tenth grades and is the result of class-room work. De- $ 
PRACTICAL DRAWING, ARTS AND CRAFTS COURSE. Treats | tails a Course of Study in Composition correlated with literature, z 
of object drawing in pencil, crayon and water color, design, con- | based on the principle that the two should mutually reinforce and a: 
struction, decoration, lettering, manual training; landscape in | illustrate each other. Illustrated. 213 pages. Cloth. Price, 40 3 
pencil and in color. Full of life and interest, and appeals to | cents. 5 
children as wellas to teachers. Develops original thought and work . 3 
by teaching the fundamental principles thus ORTHOGRAPHY, ETYMOLOGY AND PUNCTUATION. oy 8. 
drawing becomes a helpful means of expression in other studies. Winchell, A.M. Revised and enlarged eanien. A text bosk and - 
The course consists of eight books, each 36 pages of pencil and 
brush drawing and instruction, and four full pages of color de- dies the essential facts eonereninny the English language in 
signs and illustrations. Orthography, Etymology and Punctuation, with concise rules for j 
: : spelling, use of capital letters, together with a list of words in a 
Primary Grades. Parts 1, 2,3,4. Price, each, 15 cents. common use most frequently mis-spelled. 189 pages. Cloth. ’ 
Grammar Grades. Parts 5,6, 7,8. Price, each, 20 cents. Price, 60 cents. 
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put in the pockets of the daring aviator the prize 
of $10,000, which had been offered for the feat. 
Its more important result is the light which it 
throws upon the possibilities of aviation. Mr. 
Curtiss left the ground at Albany at 7.02 a. m., 
landed at a prearranged spot at Poughkeepsie at 
8.26, and, leaving exactly one hour later, arrived 
at Spuyten Duyvil, within the city limits of New 
York, at 10.35. The actual averaging flying speed 
came near to being a mile a minute. The distance 
covered was less than that traversed by Paulhan 
in his famous flight from London to Manchester 
last April, but the speed was greater, and the Lon- 
don-Manchester flight was over flat country, 
while Curtiss flew over mountainous country. 


SOME RELIGIOUS STATISTICS. 

The census bureau is publishing some of its 
preliminary reports with astonishing promptness. 
For one thing, it has published the results of 
the first attempt ever made to secure official sta- 
tistics concerning salaries paid to ministers. The 
showing is even more depressing than might have 
been anticipated, for the average salary shown is 
only $663, and this upon figures covering 164,229 


religious organizations representing 102 denomi- 


nations. In cities of the first class the average 
is $1,223; in those of the second class, $1,110; in 
those of the third class, $1,063; in those of the 
fourth class, $972; and outside of the cities, only 
$573. The communicants or members of all re- 
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Unique and Original 


Rainy Day Pastimes for Children. 


Contains chapters on paper cutting, paper folding, 
stenciling, straw work, bead work, paper em” 
broidery, and several other interesting and instruc- 
tive pastimes, with over 250 illustrations. Suitable 
for children from four years upward. 


No book has ever been published that compares 
with this in completeness and originality. Full and 
exhaustive plans and suggestions that the youngest 
child can easily grasp and understand. It suggests 
new and delightful methods of occupying and at the 
same time amusing and instructing children. 


Cloth, large quarto. 


Price 75 cents. 


LIBRARY SETS 


Handsome and substantial Library Editions of 
the STANDARD AUTHORS bound in cloth, buck- 
ram, half calf, and half morocco, ranging in prices 
from $1.00 per volume to 33.00 per volume. 


These sets are all handsomely printed on fine 
paper, beautifully illustrated and substantially 
bound. The best Library Sets on the market. 
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ligious denominations total 32,966,884; of these, 

20,287,742 are Protestants and 12,679,142 are 

Catholics. Of the five leading cities of the coun- 

try, Boston has the largest, and Philadelphia the 

smallest, ratio of communicants to population. 
AN EMBARRASSING SITUATION. 

It is announced that the corporation tax law will 
be reargued before the United States supreme 
court next autumn. This is one of the conse- 
quences of the crippled condition of the court, 
through the death of Justice Brewer and the long 
illness of Justice Moody. It is assumed that the 
court must have stood 4 to 4 upon the case prior 
to Justice Brewer's death; but whether this as- 
sumption is well grounded or not, the delay in the 
decision is somewhat embarrassing to the govern- 
ment. Under the new law, taxes aggregating 
about $27,000,000 are payable during — the 
present month. These receipts are counted upon 
to re-enforce the treasury funds, which are run- 
ning low. The collection of these taxes will pro- 
ceed, and delinquent corporations will be subject 
to penalty if they do not pay before July 1. Later, 
if the decision is against the law, the treasury will 
have to refund the taxes. 

Superintendent J. H. Van Sickle of Baltimore 
says there is as much need for special opportu- 
nities for the ten per cent. who have unusual ability 
as for those who are sub-normal and he is adapting 
the work in that city to both classes of excep- 
tional children, and other cities are studying the 
methods and results in Baltimore. 
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CROWELL’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


HISTORY OF FRANCE $2.00 net 


THE LITERATURE OF THE SOUTH $2.50 net 


By Vicror Durvy. Edited by Professor J. F. By Montrose J, Moses. A survey of the subject 
Jameson of Brown University. 12 colored maps and from its beginnings to the present time. An authori- 
full index. The standard short history of France. tative, scholarly work of 500 pages. Illustrated 


with portraits, 


GENERAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD $2.00 net | SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH 


By Vicror Durvy. Edited by Professor E. A. 
Grosvenor, of.Amherst College. 25 colored maps 
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follows: “Ancient History,” $1.00; Middle 


Ages,” 75 cents; ‘Modern Times,’’ $1.00. 


WHEN AMERICA WAS NEW 


1492-1689 


WHEN AMERICA WON LIBERTY © 
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WHEN AMERICA BECAME A NA- 


TION 1789-1850 


By Tupor Jenks. Preparatory books of value for 
young students of history, giving special attention 
to the home life of the early settlers. Illustrated 
by maps, drawings, portraits, and rare prints. 
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By GEORGE H. Parmer. The Boston ‘“‘Herald”’ says 
that this work of Professor Palmer’s is to be ‘‘com- 
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E’S VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. By Jobn 
para ed professor of sociology, University of North 
Dakota. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ameri- 
ean Book Company. Cloth. 311 pp. Price, $1.00. 
The title gives no hint at the significance of the book, 
which is both more and less than the name implies. It 
is not a book upon vocational training, but rather a dis- 
cussion of the purpose and mission of the school from 
the standpoint of socialization. So far from being a di- 
‘rect argument for vocationalization it distinctly rules out 
the idea that the public schools are to train children to 
earn a living at a specific trade when they leave- the 
public schools. What he does plead for (and he pleads 
eloquently) is for making all education more practical, 
but he would have the school face education and not vo- 
eation. He keeps education always at the front and vo- 
cation in retirement. ‘True, there are occasional attempts 
to magnify vocation above education, but they are inci- 
dental and not essential to his discussion. While few 
would go with him where some of his initial statements 
would lead, scarcely anyone would hesitate to go where 
he really does go. The ludicrous phase of the book, as 
of all discussion of the vocationalists, is the assumption 
that the public schools have been training for the profes- 
sions. This is a pretense so absurd that no one has ever 
ventured to prove it. Indeed, there is nothing available 
on which to base the suggestion of a suspicion of the 
correctness of the statement. All that can possibly be 
said in that direction is that if one knows how to read, 
write, and cipher correctly he is fit for nothing but a 
profession. Every deviation from the fundamentals is 
toward common life rather than the professional. The 
fact is that the professional man is likely to do these 
things reasonably well because his taste is in that direc- 
tion, and the public school has for seventy-five years 
rested upon the basis that it is primarily for those whose 
taste is not in that direction and need explicit teaching 
and definite training in the schools. This volume is one 
that we should all read. It will not harm any educa- 
tionalist to be urged to be more practical. 
all good to be told over and over again that the school 
must be focused for real life, and Professor Gillette does 
both of these wonderfully well. There is no occasion to 
fear that the public schools will ever be less educational] 


It will do us - 


PEOPLE EveRYWHERE 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald and Julia Dalrymple 
A New Series of Geographical Readers 
Based on Child Life 


including 
KATHLEEN IN IRELAND (fourth year) 
MANUEL IN /IEXICO (fifth year) 
UME SAN IN JAPAN (sixth year) 
RAFAEL IN ITALY (seventh year) 


Fully illustrated; picture covers; colored frontispieces; 60 cents 
per volume, postpaid. 
Ready Oct. 1: Fritz in Germany, Gerda in Sweden, 


Boris in Russia, Betty in Canada. 


Tue Woe Awake Reapers 


THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER - = = 30cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER ~- 30 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER 35 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER - 40 cents 


A carefully graded primary series, exquisitely illustrated 
with colored pictures. It has keen child interest and 
unhackneyed material. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


than they have been. There is no more liability of their 
sacrificing éducation to vocation than that the sun will 
cease to pe the source of light, heat, and life because of 
the publicity schemes of electric light companies. The 
more widely this book is read the better for us all, for 
Professor Gillette is an earnest educator, a wWwarm- 
hearted humanitarian, and a spirited writer. 


THE LIFE OF DANIEL COIT GILMAN. By Fabian 
Franklin. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Cloth. Il- 


lustrated. Price, $3.50. 

This is a remarkable account of the wonderful life of 
a noble American. The life of no other educator will 
ever touch so many prominent and varied educational 
interests as this of President Gilman. It is difficult to 
overestimate the value of President Gilman’s services to 
his country, when it is remembered that his name is 
linked with the building up of the Sheffield Scientific 
school; of the University of California, of which he was 
“the logical first president’; of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, of which he was first head, and which developed 
along the lines laid down by him; and of the Carnegie 
Institution, of which he was also first president. Dr. 
Gilman’s life was scarcely less important from the 
things he did not do than from what he did. He de- 
clined the presidency of the University of Wisconsin and 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, before Dr. 
Pritchett was chosen, and the superintendency of 
Greater New York before the election of Dr. A. S. 
Draper, who declined it before the election of Dr. Max- 
well. In a life of public activity from 1848 to 1908, in 
which he evolved four great educational institutions in 
New England, California, Baltimore, and Washington, 
D. C., his experiences touch public affairs at many 
points, and all readers will find something of special per- 
sonal interest. To me the greatest fascination is in con- 
nection with his famous controversy with William 
Swintonand Professor Carr in 1874 and 1876. Nothing 
recently written has interested me more. I knew both 
men well, and my first visit to San Francisco was in 
1875, when the controversy was at white heat. As the 
years have rolled away and Dr. Gilman’s side is his- 
torically developed, bis greatness appears and the mis- 
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Each of Our Commercial Publications 
is the result of much study and experience. Each is written by a teacher who is generally 


regarded as an authority on that particular subject. Each is the consummation of his successful 
methods of teaching, and takes into account all the needs of commercial classes. 


The Latest of Our Books tor Commercial Classes is 


Eldridge’s Shorthand Dictation Exercises 


PRICE, 65 CENTS 


| By EDWARD H. ELDRIDGE, Ph.D., Director Schoo] of Secretarial Studies, 
Simmons College, Boston 


@ Published in five editions—Benn Pitman, Isaac Pitman, Gregg, Graham, and edition 
without shorthand outlines. 


q Containing a vocabulary of 5,000 words ; dictation matter of 100,000 words ; and 450 letters 
for dictation, representing thirty lines of business. 


q@ A novel feature is that the outer part of each page provides space for an exercise to 
be written and torn out along perforated lines and handed to the teacher for correction 


AMERICAN BOOK COPMPANY 


NEW YORK SINCINNATI CHICAGO 


: Complete Catalogue of Commercial Publications Sent to any teacher on Request | 
| 
| 


Some Items of Interest to Active Teachers 


| SEVENTY HANDSOME 
That the territory adopting | VOLUMES 
Buehler’s English Grammar, 
and Lessons since publication, 


WHEN WE SAY Containing choicest selections 


site from the standard aut 
represents over Twenty Mil- _ That 27 of the 33 cities a lament hors 
lion Population and con- in Massachusetts use the Hal y - verett 
tains over Fifty Thou- Aldine Readers, ale, Jr. and other eminent 
sand Public and Private scholars amd teachers, now 
Schools. _ That 215 of the 321 townS | compose The Standard Liter 


These books have made the |” Massachusetts use the | ature Series. Unsurpassed in 


study of English euccesefui | “i@ime Readers, quality and cheapness. Shall 


wherever they are used. _ That they are in use in 


The right thing in the right | hundreds of schools else- | How Uncle Sam Does Things 


place at the right time, leads to Where, and that over a thou- on the Isthmus 
quick results sand more throughout the 


, country are now considering | is stirringly told in the new 
This applies especially to the their adoption, book, Panama and the Canal, by 
movable copies in Hall and Chester; 140 photo- 
Slocum’s MethodofTeach- DOES IT MEAN ANY? | graphic illustrations, drawings 
ing Penmanship. If you THING TO YOU? and maps. 
want to turn out good writers “More fascinating than any novel 
in your classes, Slocum will tell to the average boy,” says one School 
you how it may be done. eer. 
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of Swinton’s attacks through Henry 
eorge’e editorial activity are entirely clear. The charm 
which this phase of the book has for me is merely sug- 
gestive of the many interests that this frank and whole- 
some biography will have for all who have been a part 
of the educational activities of any of the years of the 
past half century. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT TIMES FOR COL- 
LEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. By Philip Van Ness 
Myers. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated with maps. 388 pp. 

The school histories of Dr. Myers are classics, as 
definitely masterpieces as a great poem, drama, or work 
of fiction. ‘The author is a master in interpreting history 
and in the art of presenting it with the unity of a musi- 
eal creation. and with the entrancing vitality of a no- 
table painting. There are school histories of to-day that 
are worthy a place beside the works of the great his- 
torians whose names are in the halls of literary fame. 
When one reads such books it makes him wonder that 
any cry for cheanness and poorness should be tolerated 
in any of the states in such a land as ours. It is of 
much interest that Myers’ “General History” is to be ob- 
tainable also in two volumes, this as “A Short History 
of Ancient Times’ and the other as “A Short History 
of Mediaeval and Modern Times.” 


CHINA AND THE FAR EAST. Edited by George H. 
Blakeslee, department of history in Clark University. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Svo. Cloth. 
455 pp. Price, $2.00, net. 

At the recent second decennial celebration of the 
founding of Clark each department arranged for a 
series of lectures by specialists on its peculiar study. 
The department of history planned a course of lectures 
on China and the Far East. Men eminent as well as ex- 
pert in their acquaintance with that section of the globe 
gave the assembly the results of their most careful ob- 
servation and study. And here are the lectures. making 
one of the most remarkable as well as most readable 
Symposiums that has ever been published. China comes 
in for the largest place, Japan and Korea not being by 
any means overlooked. China’s “Position in World 
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Summer Travel 


“The Best of Everything at the Best Time” 
48 SHORT TOURS 
VISITING 


White Mountains 
Adirondacks 
Niagara Falls 
Montreal 
Quebec 
Saguenay River 


and other Resorts of New 
England and Canada 


“There’s a delight- 
ful sense of securi- 


ty and comfort 
while traveling 
with Raymond & 
Whitcomb that 
makes the trip pe- 
culiar to itself.” 


Also Tours to Yellowstone, Alaska, Colorado, etc. 
Independent Tickets via all the Rail and Steamship Lines 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


306 Washington Street, Boston 
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Politics,’ “Trade Relations,” “Monetary Conditions,” 
“Army,” “Opium Problem,” “Learning,” “Missions,” etc., 
are ably presented by such men as Professor Coolidge of 
Harvard, Hon. Chester Holcombe, Professor Jenks of 
Cornell, Professor Ladd of Yale, Major Eben Swift 
of the United States army, Dr. Wilder of Shanghai, etc. 
In view of the rapid enlargement of intercourse between 
nations bordering on the Pacific, such a work as this is 
most opportune, and is a most mature contribution on a 
subject that cannot fail to interest men of business as 
well as students. 


ENGLISH SPOKEN AND WRITTEN—BOOK I. Les- 
sons in Language for Primary Grades. By Henry P. 
Emerson and Ida C. Bender. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Cloth. ITlustratéd. 217 pp. 

Little is said or written about correlation now, but 
scarcely a book is made that is not built on the correla- 
tion plan. This book, “English Spoken and Written,” by 
Superintendent Henry P. Emerson and his assistant, Ida 
Cc. Bender, of Buffalo, is not only a book of admirable 
directions for teaching pupils skilfully to write English 
accurately and readily, but it is a treasure house of in- 
formation about nature, art, science, literature, and the 
industries, and it presents bits of literary masterpieces, 
copies of masterpieces in art, and teaches ethics in a 
suggestive way. It is a luxury to teach and to learn the 
art of writing under such conditions as Mr. Emerson and 
Miss Bender provide in this book. 


THE MECHANICS OF WRITING. By Assistant Pro- 
fessor Edwin C. Woolley of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 16mo. 427 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a compendium of rules for manuscript ar- 
rangement, spelling, the compounding of words, abbre- 
viations, the representation of numbers, syllabication, 
the use of capitals, the use of italics, punctuation, and 
paragraphing,—in short, all that may be called the 
“mechanics” of composition. It is difficult to conceive 
how anyone could treat such a theme in a more compre- 
hensive or able manner than our author has in this 
work. The labor he has put into it may be realized by 
this fact, that he gives 753 distinct paragraphs, each 
paragraph illuminated by examples of correct writing, 
and not one of them all seems superfluous. One may 
say of it: “It is a mine of wealth to everybody except 
the man who knows it all.” 


Oak Grove 
Creamery Company 


431-437 BOYLSTON STREET 
(Near Berkeley) Boston, Mass. 


RESTAURANT and QUICK LUNCH 
Coolest Place in the Back Bay 


Convenient to all cars, historical points 
of interest, and only one block from the 
headquarters of the School Teachers’ 
Convention. Our Restaurant on the 
street floor will be found a delightful 
place to eat in, as well as for good food 
and quick service. 


Open from 6.30 A. M. to 8 P. M. 


Our Lunch Room 


is only one flight up (elevator service) 
and is best adapted to those that desire 
a quick lunch and moderate prices. 


Open from 11 A, M. to 2.30 P. M. 
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PARKER GOMPANY 


Makers and Retailers of the 


Best Clothing i: Men and Boys 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ HABERDASHERY 


Fine Custom Tailoring for Men and Women 


400 Washington St. BOSTON 


“The Home Store of New England” 


H- fit:ingly the name applies to this great store—the store that has been tried 
and found true by three generations of discriminating New Englanders! 

From a modest beginning over a half acentury ago it has gained increasing 
strength and prestige year by year, until today it stands alone as the very capstone 
of the immense mercantile pyramid formed by the many successful New England 
enterprises centred in this city. 

This growth has by no means been a matter of chance or good luck. It is 
the logical outcome of an earnest endeavor to excel at every point; the outgrowth 
of GOOD SERVICE and RELIABILITY ; the result of meriting the confidence 
reposed in it as ‘the store that may be depended upon at all times.” 


The good old-fashioned rules of honest merchandising have ever held sway: 
of always giving a full equivalent for every dollar expended, and whenever possible 
even more; of making truthful statements and abiding by them; of making the 
words “Jordan Marsh Company” synonymous with dependability. By these 
simole, straightforward—yet tremendously effective—methods, this great retail 
business has become possible— a business that requires over 20 aeres for the proper 
display of its varied merchandise—a business that necessitates carrying stocks 
THREE TIMES as large as found in any other Boston store—a business equalled 
by but a scant half-dozen department stores in the entire United States and 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS LARGER each year than that of any other 


similar establishment in these New England States. 


Jordan Marsh Company -_ Boston 
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HER GOOSE PRIMER. By Belle Wiley, Roches- 
N. Y. Illustrations by Anne Merriman Peck. 

New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. Cloth. 128 

pp. Price, 32 cents. 

This is an age of initiative and expansion. In the 
years that have passed “Mother Goose” was adequate in 
its simplicity, but now the time-honored dame must 
spread herself. “Little Boy Blue” has eleven beautiful 
colored pictures to tell the story, and the old-time dozen 
lines are expanded into eighty lines. In the same way 
Miss Wiley has enlarged upon “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep,” 
“Little Pussy,” “Blackbirds,” “The Mouse Ran Up the 
Clock,” “Jack and Jill,” “Pussy in the Well,” “Pat-a- 
Cake,” “Old Woman in the Shoe,” “The Piper’s Son,” 
and other Mother Goose rhymes. In all there are 
eighty-four charming colored pictures. Here is all the 
advantage of the classic rhymes, and with it a greatly- 
multiplied vocabulary so that familiarity may breed 
facility in the use of words. But the keynote to this 
“Mother Goose” is that each of the eighty-four large 
colored pictures represents “action” on the part of the 
children who dramatize the rhyme. The book is ac- 
tually easy enough for beginners, arouses animated talk 
among the children, promotes natural, expressive read- 
ing, gives opportunity for dramatic exercises, and makes 
the children happy in their work. 


A STUDY OF THE DRAMA. By Brander Matthews, 
Columbia University. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 320 pp. 

This is a scholarly, critical study of the drama in all 
time and in various countries so presented as to be de- 
lightful reading. While it is intended for the student of 
literature and the lever of the play, it is so attractive 
that the general reader will enjoy it no less than the spe- 
cialists. Professor Lbrander Matthews’ style has a per- 
sonality that assures a wide reading of anything that he 
writes. The titles of a few chapters will suggest the 
scope of the work: The Study of the Drama, The Influ- 
ence of the Actor, of the Theatre, and of the Audience, 
The Law of the Drama, Its Traditions and Conventions, 
Dramatie Characterizations, The Logic of Construction, 
The Analysis of the Play, The Elizabethan Dramatists, 
The Poetic Drama and the Dramatic Poem. 
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EUROPEAN HERO STORIES. By Eva March Tap- 
pan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
249 pp. Net price, 65 cents. 


A thrilling recital of historical facts pertaining to 
eminent European characters from Marie the Visigoth in 
the fifth century to Napoleon Bonaparte in the nine- 
teenth. Herein one may find in delightful and simple 
language the stories of Charlemagne, Harold, Alfred the 
Great, William the Conqueror, Peter the Great, and a 
hundred others who have figured conspicuously in the 
epochal conflicts of Europe. It would seem as if they 
were just the stories that children would be interested in 
reading. And then they are most delightfully illus- 
trated by pictures of the heroes and the chief places 
where their most important deeds were wrought. With- 
out being critical, one may fairly ask why in such a 
book there should—for instance—be so much made of 
Napoleon, and not a word of Wellington, who trailed his 
banners in the dust, and delivered Europe completely 
from his despotic domination. But even the name of 
Wellington does not appear, which is undoubtedly an 
unintentional omission by the author, who in other re- 
gards writes a most entertaining work. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. By Marion Talbot, 
dean of women in the University of Chicago. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. Cloth. Price, 
$1.37, net. 

No one in the United States is better prepared by ex- 
perience, taste. and associations to treat of this subject 
than is Dr. Marion Talbot. A native of Boston, a 
graduate of Boston University nearly a third of a cen- 
tury ago, she has lived in Chicago for twenty years, has 
been dean of the women’s department in Chicago Uni- 
versity for most of that time, and has been a student of 
all phases of the problem of woman’s education. Add 
to this her scientific trend of thought and her literary 
skill and you have all the conditions to write the best 
book on the subject, and here you have that best book. 
“The Education of Women” deals with all phases of 
woman at home and in society, in church and philan- 
thropy, industrially and professionally. No other book 
on women’s life and work has been written which has 


Newest Issues: 


Aen | Golden Jubilee Edition of 

Childhood 
By Edward Wiebe 
Revised and enlarged by 
a re irector of Kind tens, 


«6this book in 1868, it has 


; ‘ been the accepted stan- 
dard guide to the kindergarten. This new edition is 
thoroughly up to date, embodying a whole new part by 
Dr. Merrill, covering the methods and materials now 
employed in the progressive New York kindergartens of 
which she is director. The book as now published con- 
tains three parts, viz.: 


I—The Kindergarten of To-day. Dr. Jenny B. Merrill. 
IIl—The Paradise of Childhood. Edward Wiebe. 
I1I—The Life of Froebel. Henry W. Blake. 
Beautifully bound in one large volume of over 300 pages. 
Illustrated with 28 full page half tones and over two 
hundred line engravings, diagrams, etc. Size 74x9%, 
Cloth with cover design in three colors and gold. 


Price, $2.00 


THE BRADLEY 


the charm that Miss Marion Talbot’s possesses. 
FOR SCHOOL 


BOOK AND HOME 


Stories for Wakeland and 


Dreamland 
By Anne Elizabeth Allen 


_ A new book of original stories for kindergarten, 
orimary school, and home, [Illustrated by Diantha H. 
Marlowe. Cloth. 12mo. 


Price, $0.60 


Robert Louis Stevenson Songs 
By Ethel Crowninshield 


This new book contains twenty of Stevenson's 
most exquisite child poems, for which Miss Crownin- 
shield has composed tuneful melodies, suggestive of 
the same cheerful inspiration which has made her 
Mother Goose Songs so popular. Boards. Size 73/x 


10%. 
Price, $0.60 


School Drawing: A Real 
Correlation 
Fred H. Daniels. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.20 


A book showing how drawing may be of vital ser- 
vice to the other school subjects. It supplements the 
word teaching of history, geography, literature, nature 
study, etc., with drawing and constructive work in illus- 
tration of the subject lesson. A distinctly new book, 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO : THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - - Springfield, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS. 
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‘‘ Perhaps the most important discovery of the nine- 


teenth century was the discovery that man must not look 
to the heavens but to the things about him and within 
him for the sources of his diseases and death.’’-- 
T. SEDGWICK. 


OF VALUE TO THE PUBLIC 
AT LARGE 


Bulletin No, 13 
“I do not believe that it is fundamentally nec- 
essary for a child to know the number of bones in 
the human skeleton . . . but I do believe that it 
is most imperative that every one of the school 


children of this country should be taught impres-° 


sively the . . . facts brought out emphatically by 
this little work, in such simple language that even 
a very young child could readily giasp the fun- 
damental principles that underlie the entire struc- 
ture of Sanitation. 

‘*All our Inspectors have unanimously reported 
that they have found more useful information, both 
for their own use and for teaching the public at 
large, from this PRIMER OF SANITATION than 
from any other work which they have examined .’’— 
EvGENE R. Asst. Commissioner Board of 
Health and Bureau of Vital Statistics, Seattle, 
Washington 


A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of the special price of 50c.in postage stamps 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson, [lanager 
YONKERS-ON- LU DSON NEW YORK 
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TWO NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED 1910 


THE MOTHER GOOSE PRIMER 


By BELLE WILEY 


A practical school room book, with action, char- 
acter and artistic originality. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 


By DR. FLETCHER DURELL 


Bringing out the fundamental utilities, which 
underlie and grow out of the principles presented. 
In solving triangles the degree is divided both sexa- 
gesimally and decimally. 


CHARLES FE. MERRILL CO. 


4460 East 23rd St., New York 


BOSTON AGENCY 
H. I. SMITH 120 Boylston Street 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Personal Attention 


Given to requests 


for 
Positions or Instructors 


William F. Jarvis Alvin F. Pease 


29-A Beacon Street 
BOSTON 


NEAR STATE HOUSE 
Telephone Haymarket 1203 


THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 


ATION 
By W. A. “ee Me Hyannis, Mass,, Norma! School. 
Price, 5 cents each 
New England Publishing Co. 


29-A Beacon St., Boston 


The Prang Summer Schools 


1910 


Summer Schools of Instruction in THE PRANG 
METHODS for the promotion of Art Educa- 
tion in the public schools will be in session during 
the summer of 1910 as follows :— 


Des [loines, la.................. July 11 to July 30 
Wooster, Olio. . July 5 to July 30 
, June 6 to June 25 
New York State................ July 11 to July 30 
Cape May, N.J....cccseccccceee July 5 to August 2 
Burlington, Vt................ July 5 to August 12 
eee June 6 to June 24 
Chapel Hill, N. C...............4.- June 6 to July 2 
GR. July 4 to July 30 
Farmville, Va................+- June 21 to July 27 
Charlottesville, Va............. June 17 to July 30 
Resta 65.4 June 6 to August 5 
La Fayette, La................. June 6to August 5 
Baton Rouge, La............... June 6 to August 5 
New Orleans, La............... June 13 to July 22 
Natchitoches, La............ May 23 to August19 
Newport News, Va............ June 30 to July 27 


Detailed information regarding each 
school will be mailed upon application 


The Prang Educational Company 
New York Dallas Chicago 
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VISITORS’ -DIRECTORY. 


The Samuel Adams statue is in Adams square on 
Washington. street. 

The Army and Navy monument stands on the highest 
point of the Common. 

The Athenaeum Library is on Beacon street, between 
Tremont and Fark streets. 

The Boston Stone is found on going out of Hanover 
street into Marshall street. It is a round stone em- 
bedded in the wall, and this curious old landmark was 
originally a paint mill imported from England, and 
afterwards was famous as a starting point for survey- 
ors. 

Boston University, Bolyston street, corner of Exeter 
street. 

“Brook Farm,” West Roxbury, is now occupied by the 
Martin Luther orphan asylum. 

The Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, is an institu- 
tion for the study of tree culture, with fine grounds. 
Open daily. 160 acres. Free. 

Mount Auburn cemetery, Cambridge, contains the 
memorial stones of Everett, Agassiz, Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Sumner, Booth, Holmes, Charlotte Cushman, Phil- 
lips Brooks, ete. Open daily. 

Forest Hills cemetery, Jamaica Plain, on Morton 
street, 225 acres. 

Christ church, Salem street, is the oldest church 
building now standing in the city. 

Copp’s Hill, North End, near the Charlestown bridge. 
It is now a famous burying ground in a section rich in 
historic material. 

Dorie hall, ground floor of the State House, contains 
statues of celebrated Massachusetts men, battle flags, 
and interesting relics of many descriptions. 


Restaurant 


88 Boylston Street 


Opp. Boston Common, near Tremont Street 


Accessible—Right Prices 
Excellent Quality 


Breakfasts a Specialty 


PLANKED FISH SUPPER FOR TWO 
PERSONS, $1.00 


The Bverett statue, public garden. 

Fort Warren, George’s Island. 

The Garrison statue, Commonwealth avenue. 

King’s Chapel, Tremont street, corner of School; the 
interior is like that of one of the old city churches of 
London. 

The scene of the famous Boston Massacre was what 
is now the corner of State and Exchange streets in 
front of the Old State House.” 

The Old Granary burying ground is on Tremont street; 
was once a part of the Common. 

The old Art Museum building, Copley square. 

The birthplace of Franklin is at 17 Milk street. 

Winthrop’s house stood on “the High street,” now 
Washington, nearly opposite the head of School street. 

The “Liberty Tree,” the elm under which the “Sons 
of Liberty” were organized and beneath which the 
great “liberty meetings” were held, used to stand in 
front of a grocery shop on the southeast corner of 
Washington and Essex streets, and a tablet on the pres- 
est building there marks the spot. 

The Public Library, Copley Square. 

The Old State House, Washington street, head of 
State street. 

Bostonian Society’s room, Old State House, head of 


State street. 
The Washington statue, public garden. 


Trinity church, Copley square. 

Emerson College of Oratory, Huntington avenue. 

New England Conservatory of Music, Huntington 
avenue. 

Simmons College, the Fenway. 

Marine park, South Boston. 


(Continued on page 668.) 


VACATION WORK 


y We want young men of forceful personality 
and reliability, to Introduce our Advertising 
Agency Campaign in all sections of the coun- 
try, during the summer months. 


| We will pay liberally to the right parties; 
teachers and students preferred. 


| Applications must be accompanied by refer- 
ences. If a teacher, also state what grade 
teacher’s certificate you hold, and experience 
had in teaching school. If a student, state 
college you are attending, what course you are 
pursuing, and year of the course you are now 
on, 


“ If you are anxious to earn good money 
during the summer months, our propo- 
sition will interest you—if you are in 
earnest, your application will interest 
us. 


| Send application care Dept. D. 
The 
Woodcraft Specialty Manufacturers 
General Offices, Derter Building 
Chicago, 
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Boston, Mass. 
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NSERVATORY 
MUSIC 


Founded 1853 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


Term Opens September 15, 1910 


No schoolin this country can contribute as much toward a musical education as the New England 
Conservatory of Music. A steady growth of over fifty years has made it rich in experience, and it is 
everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school in America. Its complete organization, its 
imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the new Residence building offer exceptional 
facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the acknowledged music centre of America, it affords ;upils 
the environment and atmosphere so necessary to a musical education. 


Every department under special masters. 


The student’s capacity sets the only limitation to his 


progress. The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special advanteges 


for literary study. 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand 
as teachers and musicians. Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in one year. 

The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 


For particulars and year book address 


MATERIALS FOR 


The Munsell 
Color System 


Munsell Crayons, Munsell Water 
Colors, Munsell Enamel Cards, 
Munsell Spheres, and Sets 
of Small Balls 


also 
THE NEW , 


Munsell Color Charts 


Manufactured only by 


Wadsworth, Howland & Go. 


Incorporated 


82 & 84 Washington St. 
322 Clarendon St. BOSTON 


Factories : Malden, Mass. 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager 


BEAUTIFUL LAND OF 
EVANGELINE 


$49 50 Covers every necessary 

expense of this nine day 
*100 tour, including 720 miles 
of ocean and river travel, 547 miles by rail, 
staterooms, berths and all meals en route. 
American plan accommodations at all the 
best hotels, a carriage drive at Wolfville, 
and the service of a conductor who assumes 
all care and responsibility, thus affording a 
tour of sight-seeing, recreation and com- 
fort. Leave Boston July 11. 

A. E. Wryusip of eth “ Journal of Education” 
says: There is no other way in which visiting teach 
ers can get so great a variety of sea and land travel 
in nine days as by going to Evangeline land with the 
Healy & Palmer excursion. Address 


A. B. PALMER 
256 Washington St., Boston 


° 
Healy’s Ticket Agency, Worcester, Mass. 
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(Conninued from page 666. ) 


Home of Samuel Adams, corner of Winter street and 
Winter place. Marked by a tablet. 

Site of Boston Tea Party, opposite Liverpool wharf, 
on Atlantic avenue. 

Old South meeting house, corner Washington and Milk 
streets. 

Bunker Hill monument, Charlestown. . 

Faneuil Hall, Merchants’ Row, and Faneuil Hall 
square. 

State House, Beacon street. Statuary, battle flags, 
war relics, etc. 

United States navy yard, Charlestown. 

Botanic garden of Harvard University, Garden street, 
Cambridge. 

Mineralogical Museum, Cambridge. 

Museum of Natural History, Boylston and Berkeley 
streets. 

Peabody Museum, Divinity avenue, Cambridge. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Huntington avenue. 

Agassiz Museum, Cambridge. 

Barnum Museum of Natural History, Tufts College, 
College Hill station. 

Kindergarten fur the Blind, corner of Perkins and 
Day streets, Jamaica Plain. 

Women’s E. and I. Union, 264 Boylston street. 

Young Women’s Christian Association rooms, 40 
Berkeley street. 

Y. M. C. Union rooms, 48 Boylston street. 

Old North church, Salem street. 

Old West church, corner of Cambridge and Lynde 
streets. 

Mass New Church Union, 16 Arlington street. 

United States arsenal, Watertown. 

Ware collection of Blaschka glass models of plants 
and flowers, University Museum, Cambridge. 


} 
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Our 


Restaurant 


is delightful in its appointments and our 
food and service the best. 


McDONALD-WEBER CO. 


156 TREMONT STREET 


(near West Street) 


t= Our Box Lunches for outing trips and 
train traveling you will find very con- 
venient and most appetizing. 
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4 PARK STREET AND RIVERSIDE. 


(Continued from page 643.) 


when first opened, that will stay open if one’s hand is 
needed for another purpose than holding a book open; 
that do not get lopsided with one reading; that do not 
tax one’s eyes with poor print, or nettle one’s taste with 
poor paper; that are carefully proof-read and properly 
punctuated.” 

Whatever advantage results to the Educational 
Department through their employment of the taste 
and skill which has made the -reputation of The 
Riverside Press is partially, at least, balanced by 
the increased and increasing business which the 
department is now giving the printers and binders. 
It was not so very long ago that all the press- 
rooms, the bindery, the electrotype department, 
and all the other branches of manufacturing were 
housed in the old-fashioned, four-storied building 
shown in the’ photograph, and in two or three 
smaller ones. But within four years one new 
building for the shipping and stock rooms, and 
another for the composing rooms have been 
erected; and now a new press-room is in process, 
the excavation for the cellar appearing in the 
photograph. A slight hint of how much the Edu- 
cational Department is contributing to the in- 
creased activity which this growing pile of build- 
ings indicates is found in the statement that, at the 
present writing, some 420 separate school books. 
or editions are printing or binding at Riverside, 
and that between forty and fifty new titles will be 
published during the coming school year. 

Readers who are interested to become ac- 
quainted with Houghton Mifflin Company’s edu- 
cational list more intimately than the limits of this 
article allow are recommended to secure one of the 
two new catalogues just issued,—one describing 
nearly 600 books, distributed among ten or more 
branches of the curriculum of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, besides books for teachers and 
books for school libraries; and the other naming 
all the books on this company’s list which are 
available as texts or for reference in college 
courses. And strangers in Boston will be helped 
in finding their way about the city, and will at the 
same time be supplied with a convenient order list 
of text-books by the Visitor's Map of Boston, pre- 
pared by Houghton Mifflin Company especially for 
the N. E. A. meeting of 1910. 


SOME FAMOUS AUTHORS AND THEIR TEXT- 
BOOKS. 


(Continued from page 639.) 


cial, or parent, owes a great debt. They are con- 
structive reformers, creating material of real 
value and reconciling theory and practice. It is 
true that the material rewards are sometimes con- 
siderable, but those who have achieved the great- 
est success have, in nearly every instance, been 
prompted to do their work because they have 
seen some place they could fill and have earnestly 
desired to do some real service for the cause of 
education. 
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The case, comfort, and quickness with which 
strangers in Boston reach places of historic inter- 
est by means of the street cars often come with 
surprise to people who had supposed, from the 
city’s reputation for crooked streets, that finding 
one’s way about in the Hub must be a difficult mat- 
ter. As a matter of fact, the rapid transit scheme 
is as logical. and comprehensive as any in the 
world. When the National Education Associa- 
tion came to New England in 1903 the efficiency 
with which the local transportation service is ad- 
ministered was commended in many interviews 
published in the newspapers. At that convention 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company gave spe- 
cial attention to furnishing needful information to 
the visiting educators, aided by which, as well as 
by the usual guide books and other helps, every- 
body saw everything that could be expected in the 
time allotted, and nobody lost his temper. 

Since 1903 many changes have taken place in 
the rapid transit system of Boston, but alto- 
gether in the direction of improvement, so that it 
is now more than ever true that nowhere else can 
one travel for five cents further, more comfort- 
ably, and with more liberal transfer privileges 
than on the lines of the Boston Elevated Railway. 

It would be difficult to describe all the trips to 
points of historic or present-day interest that can 
be reached expeditiously over the Boston Ele- 
vated Company’s nearly 500 miles of track in the 
metropolitan district. From the National Educa- 
tion Association headquarters in Copley square 
fifty excursions, each profitable, could easily be 
outlined. The value of each would depend on the 
tastes and training of the individual teacher. 


A TROLLEY LECTURE SERVICE. 


Those whose time for sightseeing is limited 
and who want to include a great deal in that time 
should make a start with the Boston Elevated 
Company’s special “historic Boston” trolley trip. 
Twice a day special cars, in charge of a lecturer, 
leave Park square. This point of departure, it 
may be explained, is only a few blocks down 
Boylston street from Copley square—an easy 
walk, or, if one prefers to ride, one of the cars 
marked “North Station” serves the purpose. The 
two-hours’ trip among the most famous relics of 
the past in Boston and the suburbs costs half a 
dollar, and is cheap at the price. It includes the 
familiar shrines of the central part of the city— 
the Old South church, Old State House, Franklin’s 
birthplace, the site of Mother Goose’s house, the 
Boston Massacre, and the rest, and in Charles- 
town the navy yard and Bunker Hill monument. 
It follows a portion of the route of Paul Revere’s 
ride into Arlington, and returns to Cambridge to 
give a glimpse of Harvard University, the resi- 
dences of Longfellow and Lowell, the Washing- 
ton Elm, and other storied spots, and returns the 
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SEEING BOSTON BY TROLLEY. 


passengers’ to the city by way of the newer institu- 
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tions of the Back Bay district. The lecturer en 
route delivers a carefully-prepared and instructive 
talk on the principal antiquities passed. Every 
one who cares for a comprehensive, synoptic view 
of historic Boston ought to make this excursion. 
The types of special pilgrimages in the city and 
nearer suburbs that will appeal most strongly to 
members of the association may be classified as 
military, literary, marine, artistic, and scientific. 


MANY MILITARY REMINISCENCES. 


Boston abounds in famous battlefields which 
merit visits from those who are interested in 
colonial and revolutionary history. To get to 
Bunker Hill from Copley square take any car 
marked “Subway,” and at Park street change to 
a Bunker Hill car. This passes the Charlestown 
navy yard and brings the sightseer to within a 
block of the grounds that have been laid out 
around the monument. The climb to the top of 
the shaft is less formidable than might be feared. 

Another important Revolutionary relic usually 
visited is the elm in Cambridge under which Gen- 
eral Washington took command of the American 
army. A Huron-avenue car, which goes to the 
elm without change, may be taken on the other 
side of Copley square from the association head- 
quarters. It passes Harvard University. 

Lexington and Concord lie outside the territory 
of the Boston Elevated Company. To visit them 
by trolley—the pleasantest way in summer—take 
a car marked “Arlington Heights,” and there 
change for Lexington. The monuments and 
other memorials on Dorchester Heights, South 
Boston, are served by a line of South Boston cars 
touching Copley square. Other scenes of mili- 
tary exploits appear in the standard guide books. 


GLIMPSES OF LITERARY BOSTON. 


A few of the houses in which famous New Eng- 
land writers have lived are within easy walking 
distance of Copley square; most of them are 
within the five-cent fare limit. A Mount Auburn 
street car transports the pilgrim, without change, 
to the beautiful houses in Cambridge in which 
Longfellow and Lowell once lived, the former 
being also celebrated because it was Washing- 
ton’s headquarters during the siege of Boston. A 
few minutes’ ride on any subway car to Park 
street brings the visitor to the foot of Beacon Hill, 
on whose shaded streets the homes of many 
former and a few living Boston authors may be 
identified with the aid of the handbooks. Here is 
odd little Louisburg square, with its queer statu- 
ary which Howells celebrated. Here were the 
homes of Motley, Prescott, Francis Parkman, 
James T. Fields, Aldrich, and many more. 


(Continued on page 673. ) 
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The Pilgrims’ First Landing Place 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


hy 


BOSTON PROVINCETOWN 


AND RETURN, $1.00 
BAY LINE CAPE COD 
CAPE COD S. Ss. CO. 


400 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
S. A. MOODY, Manager 


Some First Things in Boston. 


1631. “Blessing of the Bay” 
launched on Mystic river, Somerville, 
July 4. 

1632. First church built on King 
street, near Devonshire. 

1636. Legislature voted £400 for 
a school or college. 

1637. Harvard College provided 
for. 

1638. Harvard College named for 
John Harvard. 

1635. TV irst negro slaves intro- 
duced. 

1639. First painted house. 

1639. First apple tree in America 
on Governer’s Island. 

1642. First class graduated at 
Harvard. 

1646. First poll tax levied in 
America. 

1646. First sermon to Indians by 
Johu Eliot. 

1652. First bookstore in America 
opened by Hezekiah Usher. 

1654. Tirst American fire engine. 

1655. First modern scythe. 

1661. First colonial protest against 
British taxation. 

1663. First Bible in English. 

1669. Old South church organ- 
ized. 

1672. First mail to New York. 

1672. First American copyright 
granted James Usher of Boston. 

1674. First American Sunday 
school. 

1699. First American newspaper, 
called “Public Occurrences.”’ 

1690. First American paper 
money. 

1700. First American distillery. 

1704. First permanent newspaper, 
“The Boston News-Letter.” 

1717. First American hospital. 

1718. First American copper plate 
engraving. 

1721. First inoculation for small- 
pox in the world. 

1728. First death from dueling on 
Boston Common, 

1742. Faneuil hall opened. 

1747. First American cook book. 

1752. First English Bible printed 
in America. 

1742. First building of American 
stone—King’s Chapel. 

1753. First society for promoting 
industry among the poor. 

i754. First mail to Philadelphia. 

1760. First really calamitous fire— 
849 buildings. 

1783. “Webster’s Spelling Book” 
first issued. Many hundred thousand 
copies have been sold. 

1783. Work on the famous dic- 
tionary begun by Noah Webster. 

1784. First bank in Massachusetts 
opened July 5. 

17M. Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse 
gave the first college lectures (Har- 
vard) in America on natural history. 

1787. First incorporated mission- 
ary society of the United States. 

1788. First law prohibiting the 
slave trade. 

1789. Washington visited Boston, 
which was the first presidential tour. 

1790. First American voyage 
around the world was by a_ Boston 
ship and captain, Captain Gray on 
Columbia. 

1792. First theatre opened. 

1793. First American celebration 
of the proclamation of the French 
republic. 

1798. First straw hats made in 
America. 

1799. First vaccination in America. 

1806. First cargo of ice exported 
from United States. 
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THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


There is probably no concern of any kind having deal- 
ings with teachers, that is more universally known among 
educators in the United States than the Brewer Teachers’ 
Agency, occupying offices in the Auditorium Building, 
Chicago, Ill. Like 
the building in 
which it is lo- 
cated the Brewer 
Teachers’ Agency 
offices for many 
years have been a 
notable objective 
point for hosts of 
teachers visiting 
Chicago from 
| Various sections 
ane of the country. 

the teachers who 
have been long 


Auditorium Building, Chicago, the Home of enough in the 


Brewer Teachers’ Agency. work to really 
belong to the pro- 


fession, who are not acquainted with this agency. It is 
as familiar as the name of any friend to the teachers 
everywhere in every department of work from the Kin- 
dergarten to the upiversity. It is the oldest enterprise 
of its kind doing a,teachers’ agency business continu- 
ously under one management. Starting as an institution 
more or less local in its work, it rapidly expanded into 
one of national scope and influence. During its career it 
has probably found places for more teachers and has 
found more teachers for places than any other agency 
doing business in the United States. This fact is no dis- 
credit in any way to numerous other excellent and suc- 
cessful agencies. 

Orville Brewer is the founder and proprietor of the 
Brewer Teachers’ Agency. There has been a vast de- 
velopment in the educational system of the country since 
Mr. Brewer conceived the idea of organizing his busi- 
ness for educational service. With the growth of 
schools and education Mr. Brewer's agency has grown 
and expanded and likewise has improved in methods and 
efficiency. It is now nearly twenty-eight years since 
Mr. Brewer started his teachers’ agency. He brought 
into the business with him those personal qualifications 
and the work-a-day world experience which together 
make greatly for success. He had been trained in the 
school of hard work, a school which fits one for great 
tasks and great achievements. He had obtained a thor- 
ough education in Leloit College, one of the thoroughly 
good institutions of the Middle West, from which he was 
graduated. He had a teaching experience that has al- 
ways been of value to him in his present business. He 
had some five years’ experience in the text-book business 
with one of the large schoolbook firms of the United 
States. This latter experience gave him wide acquaint- 
ance with school people, and likewise with the needs of 
the schools and of the teachers themselves. It was while 
engaged with the publishing firm that he learned first- 
hand that many an efficient and deserving teacher strug- 
gling on in an undesirable position was cut off from ad- 
vancement to more desirable vacant positions which she 
knew not of because of her isolation or remoteness. 


This problem presented itself to the mind of Mr. 
Brewer for solution: Here is a struggling teacher or su- 
perintendent in a certain locality ambitious for promo- 
tion, greatly desirous of securing a more satisfactory po- 
sition with better pay. In another part of the state, or 
across the boundaries in another state, or in another part 


Few indeed are. 


of the country, a thousand miles away, is a vacant posi- 
tion in a school whose employing board is seeking just 
such a teacher or superintendent as the one in the certain 
remote locality seems to be. The ambitious candidate 
left to his or her own resources probably never could 
know of the vacancy. The employing board on the other 
hand has no way of learning of this certain ambitious 
candidate and his qualifications and availability for the 
position which it has to fill, and it finds no desirable 
available candidate within the range of its acquaintance 
or knowledge. This, in a nutshell, is the logic that called 
into existence the teachers’ agency. 


To Mr. Brewer’s mind the foregoing problem presented 
serious aspects both to the teacher and the school, which 
would become more serious with the growth and devel- 
opment of a complex educational system. For the solu- 
tion of this educational problem Mr. Brewer established 
an institution, the primary purpose of which has ever 
been to serve impartially the seeking candidate and the 
employing board for the betterment of education. He 
conceived that a beneficent work could here be done for 
both parties concerned. Therefore, to serve as a means 
of bridging the chasm, often wide and deep, between the 
teacher and the better position, is the important work 
which Mr. Brewer’s agency undertakes to perform for 
the candidate. 


In this teachers’ agency work Mr. Brewer has been a 
leader both aggressive and progressive. Bach added 
year’s experience has added to the scope and iufluence of 
his agency and therefore to its efficiency. There is not 
a state in the United States in which there are not 
teachers in some department of work or another who 
owe their positions to Mr. Brewer’s agency. Thousands 
of school people are known to him personally. His long 
experience in the work and a thorough organization of an 
office force, including over thirty clerks, enables his 
agency to render prompt and efficient service to teachers 
and school boards in any part of the country no matter 
how remote from his headquarters in the Auditorium 
Building in Chicago. Included in the agency’s office 
force are sixteen typewriter operators kept constantly 
busy with the extensive correspondence which the busi- 
ness requires. His office is veritably a great national 


educational clearing house where teachers find their 


places and where school boards and superintendents find 
teachers. It is not an unusual sight to see several 
prominent school superintendents from different parts 
of the country in Mr. Brewer’s office at the same time 
looking over the registered qualifications of candidates 
to be found always on file by an ingenious system which 
permits of easy and ready reference. Often some of 
these superintendents are seeking positions for them- 
selves, and visit the office to look up positions whose re- 
quirements they think they can best fill. 

An idea of the enormous business which the Brewer 
Teachers’ Agency doe’ for schools and teachers through- 
out the United States may be had from a statement of a 
single fact that during the last two weeks in April there 
were reported to the agency more than 1,800 vacancies. 
This fact also shows how important it is for the teacher 
who wishes always to be ready when opportunity knocks 
at the door, to have a record of her experience and her 
qualifications registered here in every detail for quick 
reference. It is found that school people of every grade, 
from the kindergartner to the college president, who are 
most successful in obtaining the promotions they desire 
continually have on file with the Brewer Teachers’ 
Agency complete up-to-date information concerning 
themselves, Then it is always ready for Brewer to lay 
his hands on in the rush of supplying candidates for the 
numerous vacancies reported to him to be filled. 

In this day of competition for place, and in this 
country of magnificent distances, it is often impossible 
for the teacher, the superintendent or the college pro- 
fessor to obtain knowledge of a more desirable position 
before it is too late, or if they do learn of such they are 
often handicapped in an effort to bring their qualifica- 
tions before the attention of the board. The Brewer 
Teachers’ Agency, located in a great metropolitan centre 
of the United States, receives promptly by letter and 
telegram notices of vacancies in every part of the 
country, and is able to act speedily and with efficiency. 
A candidate’s application is backed up with the recom- 
mendation and the influence of a powerful organization, 
and by the reputation it has established for putting the 
right candidate in the right position. 
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CAMBRIDGE ATTRACTIONS. 


Craigie Mansion (headquarters of Gen. Wash- 
ington and later the residence of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow)—Site of birthplace of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes—Lowell House—Higginson 
Mansion—Old Elm, “under which Washington 
may or may not have taken command of the 
American Army in 1775”—Christ church, 1761— 
Old Burying Ground—Mount Auburn Cemetery 
—Cambridge Common—John Harvard Statue— 
Bridge Statue—Radcliffe College Campus—Bo- 
tanical Garden—University Observatory—Latin 
school—English high school—Rindge Manual 
Training school— Public Library — Athenaeum 
Press—Riverside | Press—City Hall—Soldiers’ 
Field. 

COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 


In the Yard—Massachusetts Hall, 1720— 
Wadsworth House, 1726—Holden Chapel, 1744 
—Hollis Hall, 1763—Harvard Hall, 1765— 
Stoughton, 1805—Holworthy, 1812—University 
Hall, 1815—Dane Hall, 1832—Gore Hall Library, 
1841— Boylston laboratory, 1857— Appleton 
Chapel, 1858—Gray’s Hall, 1863—Thayer, 1870— 
Weld, 1872—Matthews Hall, 1872—Sever Hall, 
1880—Fogg Art Museum, 1895—Phillips Brooks, 
1899—Robinson Hall, 1901—Emerson Hall, 1905 
—President’s House. 

Outside the Yard.—Divinity Hall, 1826—Col- 
lege House, 1832—Lawrence Hall, 1848—Uni- 
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versity. Museum, 1860—Holyoke House, 1870— 
Memorial (Dining “Hall and Saunders Theatre), 
1874— Peabody Museum, 1877— Gymnasium, 
1879—Jefferson Laboratory, 1884—Divinity, 1887 
—Walter Hastings, 1890—Rotch Laboratory, 
1890—Randall Dining Hall, 1898—University 
Boathouse, 1901—Stillman Infirmary, 1901— 
Semitic Museum, 1901—Germanic Museum, 1902 ) 
—Stadium, 1904—Weld Boathouse, 1907—Lang- 
dell Hall (Law school), 1907—Andover Theologi- 
cal school (being erected). 

Not Owned by the College—Harvard Union, 
Beck Hall, Claverly, Randolph, Westmorly, 
Dunster, Ware Hall, Dana Chambers, Manter 
Block, Little’s Block, Felton Hall, and the club- 
houses. 


ROYALL HOUSE, MEDFORD. 


PLYMOUTH. 


to Nantasket Beach. 


Nantasket Beach Steamboat Co. 


ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON 


Steamers leave this wharf for the Far Famed NANTASKET BEACH and also for Historic 
Finest and best fleet of day Steamers in the World, “‘ South Shore,”’ “ Nan- 
tasket,” ‘‘Myles Standish, ” “‘ Maytlower, ’’ “Old Colony,’’ and “Betty Alden.” 


Hourly trips 


FOR PLYMOUTH DAILY 10 A. M. 
G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 
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Plymouth Rock and Steamboat “Betty Alden’’ at Long Wharf. 
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$BBING BOSTON BY TROLLEY. 


(Continued from page 669. ) 


Those who can give an afternoon to a wonder- 
fully interesting literary pilgrimage should by all 
means go out to Brook Farm in West Roxbury, 
the scene of the communistic experiment in 
which many of the distinguished literati took part, 
and which Hawthorne has charmingly celebrated 
in “Blithedale Romance.” Any car from head- 
quarters marked “Dudley Street” gives a free 
transfer at that point in Roxbury to an elevated 
train running out to Forest Hills station, where 
another free transfer puts one on a West Roxbury 
car. The ride out through Roslindale is one of 
those long and pleasant five-cent trips which are 
possible in the Boston system. At its termination 
a short walk along a charming rural road leads 
to the farm, which, though nominally situated 
within city limits, is to-day an unspoiled bit of old 
New England. 

SEASIDE RESORTS. 


The lure of the cold pure sea water, that often 
keeps Boston temperatures down when the rest of 
the country is sweltering, is potent in bringing 
people to the New England capital. In 1903 
thousands of teachers enjoyed their first sea bath- 
ing. No other large American city is so close to 
the open ocean as Boston. A single carfare in- 
troduces the inlander to the Atlantic. The 
Charlestown navy yard, by way of the subway ‘and 
a Bunker Hill car, always contains grim gray 
cruisers and _ battleships. Here, too, is the 
frigate Constitution—Old Ironsides of Holmes’ 
poem—lately converted into a fascinating floating 
museum of naval antiquities. 

Past the old Art Museum building, the 
National Education Association headquarters, 
run cars to the peninsula of South Bos- 
ton, at whose very tip, between the har- 
bor and Dorchester Bay, is Marine park, 
usually favored with fresh sea breezes on a 
summer’s afternoon or evening. Here, under 
municipal auspices, are opportunities for sea bath- 
ing; an attractive head house, where the freshest 
of sea food is served; a 1,300-foot pier connecting 
the park with Castle Island, on which stands the 
oldest continuously occupied fort in the United 
States. 3oston harbor, with its picturesque 
islands, is hardly less exquisite than the Bay of 
Naples, and there is no better vantage for viewing 
it than at Marine park. 

ARTISTIC BOSTON. 

Few European cities have richer collections of 
art than Boston. Days could profitably be spent 
among the treasures open to the public. Since 
1903 the. possessions of the Museum of Fine Arts 
have been moved to an imposing new building on 
Huntington avenue, situated only a few minutes’ 
ride from Copley square. Money valuations, of 
course, cannot express the real value of works of 
art, but the statement that the collections and 
building of this museum jointly cost about six 
million dollars, and that many of the objects are 
priceless on account of their rarity, gives some 
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conception of what one of the most admirable of 
Boston institutions has to show. 

Close by the new museum are half a score of 
other institutions, constituting a great white “Uni- 
versity of the Fenway,” as it has been called from 


‘the name of the park reservation on which it 


borders. 

To see still other art treasures take any Har- 
vard-square car, and, arriving at Harvard Uni- 
versity, go to the Fogg Museum of Art, with its 
wonderful early Italian paintings and its original 
Greek sculptures and internationally famous 
print collection; to the Germanic Museum, con- 
taining extraordinary gifts from the Emperor of 
Germany, the Swiss national government, and 
many cities and individuals of the fatherland; the 
Semitic Museum, filled with relics of the brilliant 
civilizations of Palestine and the Mesopotamian 
valley; and the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, which is especially 
strong in examples of the arts of the weird peo- 
ples of ancient Central America. No survey of 
artistic Boston would be complete without a 
series of trips to its creations of landscape art, 
the urban and suburban parks, such as Franklin 
Park in Roxbury, Stony Brook Woods in West 
Roxbury, and Middlesex Fells, a large forest 
reservation, dotted with charming lakes, which is 
reached for a nickel by way of the elevated to 
Sullivan square and trolley to Spot Pond. 


SOJOURNS FOR THE SCIENTIFIC. 


Of scientific institutions of greater Boston 
the building of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory is close at hand. A car marked “Forest 
Hills” conveys the visitor by a pleasant route to 
the Arnold Arboretum, which, with the possible 
exception of the Kew Gardens in England, is the 
largest and finest living tree museum in the world. 
It is, of course, particularly attractive and instruc- 
tive in summer. A Medford Hillside car from 
Sullivan square reaches the Barnum Museum of 
Natural History at Tufts College, containing what 
earthly remains of Jumbo, and many other stuffed 
animals. The Agassiz Museum of Harvard, any 
car to Harvard square, has been pronounced by 
Alfred Wallace Russell to be the most consistent 
natural history museum in the world. It con- 
tains the celebrated glass flowers made by the 
3earchka brothers. At Harvard, also, are the 
3otanical Gardens, with their Shakespeare 
parterre and other floral beauties. 

The number of the foregoing and other attrac- 
tions of the Hub which can be enjoyed even 
during a few-days’ visit is surprising, if the visitor 
makes good use of the transportation facilities. 
The delight of the trolley exploring will cause 
many to stay longer than they had planned. 


“Pink Eye” (Conjunctivitis) Attacks the Eyes in the 
Springtime. It is Contagious and Calls for Immediate 
Action. One Child with “Pink Eye” will Infect an En- 
tire Class in a short time. Mothers and Teachers should 
be Prepared to Offer “First Aid’—Murine Eye Remedy. 
It Affords Prompt and Reliable Relief. Apply Murine 
Freely and Frequently. Write for Sample and Booklets. 
Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago. 
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— "The 
Double 


In making your plans to 
attend the meeting of the 


NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION | 


to be held in Boston, Mass., July 2 to 8, 1910, 

consider the advantages afforded by the GRAND 
TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM, the GREAT INTERNA- 
TIONAL ROUTE through Canada. | 


FEATURES. 
Lowest fares. 
Roadbed is acknowledged to be the best—which adds much to comfort of travel, 
Fast and frequent service. 
Opportunity of visiting Niagara Falls without extra cost. 
Finest modern equipment, including parlor, library, cafe and dining cars on day 
trains. Pullman sleeping cars on night trains. 
THIS ROUTE gives Kis ‘a glimpse of ten of the leading cities in Canada. 
The GRAND 1RUNK is the only railway reaching all tourist resorts in the famous ‘‘High- 
lands of Ontario.” 
«Write for copy of ‘‘Trains 3 & 4” giving concise and interesting description of this popular 
‘ route from Chicago to the Atlantic. 
Address any of the following agents for full particulars, rates, conditions, maps, etc. 


W. S. COOKSON, Room 917, Merchants’ Loan & Trust Bidg., Chicago 
F. P,. DWYER, 290 Broadway, New York City 

EH. BOYNTON, 256 Washington Street, Boston 

W. ROBINSON, 506 Park Bidg., Pittsburg 


W. E. DAVIS G. T. BELL = GEO. W. VAUX 
nger Traffic Manager Assist. Passenger Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 
MONTREAL MONTREAL MONTREAL 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserte 

under this heading are solicited from 

hool authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
June 7-11: Annual Congress of the 
Playground Association of America, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
June 14-17: North Carolina Associa- 
_ tion, Asheville; KR. D. W. Connor, 
Raleigh, secretary. 


June 20-22: West Virginia State As- 
sociation, Charleston. 


June 28, 29, 30: Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cedar Point. 


June 28-July 2: The second Child 
Conference for Research and Wel- 
fare Work, Worcester, Mass. 

June 29-30, July 1: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Erie; president, Superintendent 
Charles Lose, Williamsport. 


July 2-8: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Boston. 

July 2-8: Federation of State Teach- 
ers’ Associations, Boston; presi- 
dent, Superintendent Charles §&. 
Foos, Reading, Pa.; secretary, W. 
W. Remington, Denver, Colo. 


July 12-14: American Chemical Soci- 
ety, San Francisco, Calif. 


August 2-7: International Congress of 
School Hygiene, Paris, France. 


September 12-16: International Con- 
gress of Commercial Instruction, 
Vienna, Austria. 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, E. G. Ham, Randolph. 

December 2), 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis. 

December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 

December 27-31: American Historical 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 

NEWPORT. Principal E. P. Bur- 
gess of the Rochester high school has 
been engaged as principal of the high 
school at Newport for the coming 
year. 

ST. JOHNSBURY. President John 
M. Thomas of Middlebury College 
will deliver the address to the gradu- 
ating class at St. Johnsbury June 12. 

CHESTER. The Conference of 
Union Superintendents with the State 
Superintendents of Education will be 
held in Chester June 27 to July 2. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 
EVANSTON. Tifteen hundred 


students recently ate clean the car- 
cass of a 1,700-pound ox ata barbecue 
on the Northwestern University cam- 
pus. The feast was prepared for the 
visiting high school and academy stu- 
dents attending the Northwestern In- 
terscholastic. A hole was dug in the 
ground on the campus north of the 
gymnasium and the ox laid whole, or 
at least all the edible parts of it, on 
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cles and killing the mi 


Hygienic Importance of 
Dustless Conditions in School Buildings 


The problem of preserving hygienic conditions in school buildings is 
one that deserves the serious attention of those responsible for the health 
of pupils under their care. Ample ventilation and scrupulous cleanliness 
are vital, but, unless the floors receive proper attention and treatment, 
the dust that accumulates will be a constant menace, for dust is recog- 
nized as the greatest carrier and distributer of disease germs known. 
A simple yet effective treatment of floors is found in 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


—a that its purpose by catching and holding all dust 
ae i lions of disease bacilli coming in contact with it. 
ree or four treatments a year are all that are necessary. Standard Floor Dress- 
ing preserves the floors, makes the wood last longer and reduces the labor and 
cost of caretaking. Sold in barrels, half barrels, and in one and five gallon cans. 
A Trial Free of All Cost 
We will gladly prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing as a dust preventive, 
by treating floor of one room or corridor in any school or public building AT 
OUR OWN EXPENSE. To localities far removed from our agencies, 
we will send free sample with full directions for applying. 


Write for testimonials, reports and book, 
“ Dust and its Dangers.’’ 


Not intended for household use. 
STANDARD OIL 
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: s Special courses for teachers. College courses in Arts and 
University of Vermont Science for college credit. The {University is situated on the 


shore of Lake Champlain}ji{between the Adirondack and the 


Summer School 


Green Mountains and, enjoys many natural advantages,—cool 


climate, beautiful scenery.jhistoric surroundings and a varied 


Joly 5 to Anguet 12 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director, Burlington, Vermont. 


a grating, under which the fire was 
built. It was the real thing. 


WISCONSIN. 


MANITOWOC. The three school 
districts have been merged, and Su- 
perintendent P. J. Zimmers of Keno- 
sha has been elected superintendent 
at a salary of $2,700. This is highly 
significant. 

KENOSHA. Mrs. Mary D. Brad- 
ford of the Whitewater State Normal 
school has been elected to succeed P. 
J. Zimmers, who has gone to Manito- 
woc. This is the most important 
public school position that has been 
held by a woman in this state. 

NEBRASKA. 

WAYNE. Superintendent U. S. 
Conn of Columbus is to be president 
of the new State Normal school at 
Wayne. 

PERU. Superintendent D. W. 
Hayes, who has been at Alliance for 
four years, succeeds J. W. Crabtree 
at the State Normal school at this 
place. It is a new line of work for 
him, but he has made good as an ad- 
ministrator, and the people of Alli- 
ance were most anxious to keep him. 
He is well regarded by the profes- 
sion. 

AUBURN. J. A. Doremus of Madi- 
son has become superintendent of 
this city, and has had a most success- 
ful year. 


SUMMER TERM 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


T= eighth annual Summer Session of the 
Uptesraiy of Maine will begin June 27th 
and continue for six weeks. a 
pperongh courses in English, Classics, 
Modern nguages, Sciences, Mathematics, 
Education, History, and Political Economy. 
New courses in Domestic Science, Hortieut. 
tnre,and Agriculture will be added this year. 
Courses in Library Economy will be pro- 
vided by the Maine ommission. 
The expenses are very low. The location 
is an ideal one for summer work. A special 
effort is made to meet the needs of teachers. 


For information address 
DEAN J. S. STEVENS, Orono, Maine. 


NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION. 
415-419 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Offers high school graduates two-year and 
four-year Courses leading to certification as 
teacher of physical training and te academic 
title and degree. Summer session 1910 held 
at Madisoa, Wis., during summer session 
of University of Wisconsin. College year 
1910-11 begins Sept. 19. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. 

‘The Normal College conducts a Physical 
Training Teachers’ Bureau; registration 
restricted to graduates (1868-1910). 


“CORNELL SUMMER SCHOOL.” 


For rent: Rooms and Suites in fine house 
one block from Campus. 


Superb views, modern conveniences. 


‘Terms Reasonable. Address, 


firs. E. L. DRESSER 
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HISTORIC BOSTON 


recreation with a 


KODAK 


graphic we solicit your patronage. 


High Grade Developing 
and Printing 


FILMS 


ready at 4 P. M. 


offers every opportunity for pleasant 


As headquarters for everything photo- 


left for development before 10 A. M. 


7 Robey-French Co. 


34 Bromfield Street, Boston 


a Houghton & Dutton 
COMPANY 


New 's Great Cash House 


‘Yacation Supplies 
General Warm ‘Weather Needs 


We claim that we can save you 
more money than any other house 
in Boston on general 


Summer Fittings and Supplies 
As Hot Weather Approaches 


let us remind you that we are not 
only especially strong in House 
and Table Furnishings of 
all kinds, including every- 
thing in use from the parlor to 
the kitchen, but you will find our 
Grocery Department of inestima- 
ble value in buying your supplies 
for table consumption. Nor 
should you forget that our De- 
partment of Games and Sporting 
Goods is also very strong in all 
lines pertaining to summer ser- 
vice. 

RENEMNBER ABOVE ALL that 
these things are all sold at the CASH 
PRICES which have made the name of 
Houghton & Dutton Co. a synonym 
of low prices and high values through- 
out the country. 


a Double Legal Stamps Every Forenoon 


¥f 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. When mem- 
bers of the Male High School Teach- 
ers’ Association, which is 500 strong, 
gathered for their annual meeting 
Dr. Edgar S. Shumway was fully de- 
cided to retire from the presidency, 
which he has held for three years. 
But.the members of the association 
bad their own ideas about it, and 
when Dr. Shumway called for nomi- 
nations for president they nominated 
hin: with one voice. He took the 
floor to explain why he wished to re- 
tire—that the time had come when he 
could lay down the presidency with- 
out being called a “quiiter.” ‘The 
teachers, with laughter and applause, 
drowned his voice. Frederick H. 
Paine, who was presiding, restcred 
order by facetiously remarking that 
“a candidate—and Dr. Shumway is 
our candidate even if he is not his 
own—has a right to be heard.” Dr. 
Shumway finally got a hearing and 
declined again, only to be “turned 
down” once more. He tried his hand 
at making nominations, but met with 
refusals. Mr. Paine put the vote, 
and Dr. Shumway could not make 
himself heard on account of the ap- 
plause at the result. He finally ac- 
cepted a re-election, and then the as- 
sociation elected R. H. Keener, vice- 
president; E. L. Crandall, treasurer; 
Frederick H. Paine, corresponding 
secretary, and B. E. Heydrick, re- 
cording secretary.—School. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Appropriations of more than $700.- 
000 have been made by the general 
education board for the endowment 
of work of various colleges and for 
agriculturai work in the South. The 
appropriations to colleges are: De 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind., 
$100,000; Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa., $100,000; Drake University, 
Des Moines, Ia., $100,000; Central 
University, Danville, Ky., $75,000; 
Marietta College, Marietta, O., $60,- 
000; Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ta., 
$50,000; Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vt., $50,000; Transylvania Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Ky., $50,000. In 
addition to these sums $113,000 was 
appropriated for demonstration work 
in agriculture in the South under the 
supervision of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp 
of the United States department of 
agriculture. 

George Frederick Barker, emeritus 
professor of physics at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and an inventor 
of scientific apparatus, died May 25 
in Philadelphia, aged seventy years. 
Professor Barker was born in 
Charlestown, Mass., and was gradu- 
ated from the Sheffield Scientific 
school, Yale, in 1858. For a time he 
assisted Professor John Bacon in his 
chemical work at the Harvard Medi- 
cal school. Subsequently he held a 
professorship at the Yale Medical 
school. In 1878 he was called to the 
chair of physics at the Univ ersity of 
Pennsylvania. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Important timely interest is char- 


MENEELY&CO. 
The Old — BELLS 


Foundry 


acteristic of many of the articles of 
the April Century. An article of 
WY, structive social interest is Jacob A. 
s he People’s Institute of New 
York,” a remarkable organization. 
Charles R. Miller, editor of the New 
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THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD 


always was and is now, the best, 
because made on original plans, 
aiming to overcome all the de- 
fects of other existing diction- 
aries, it is kept revised to date. 


MARK TWAIN said: “I have found that 
one can do without principles but not 
without the ** Standard Dictionary.”’ 


The Standard’s Vocabulary— 
The most satisfying, the most 
comprehensive and the easiest to 
consult because the common 
meaning of the word is given first, 
and the vocabulary is not broken 
up into two or more divisions on 
the same page, thus causing con- 
fusion. The Standard includes 
every living word—every word 
likely to be sought by any consid- 
erable number of people. The 
Standard Dictionary contains 
317,000 terms and rejected as 
useless over 200,000. As much 
discrimination was used in ezxelud- 
ing terms as in tneluding terms. 
It does not swell its vocabulary 
bulk by giving such useless, obso- 
lete misspellings of pre-dictionary 
days as, for ale—aale, alle, ail, yal, 
yil; for bless—blis, blisse, blissen; 
etc., ete.—thus saving consul- 
tant’s time. 


Scores of Other Exclusive 


Features make the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Standard pre-eminently the 
best dictionary ever made in any 
language. It is not the work ofa 
small group of men; over 250 of 
the world’s greatest specialists 
joined in its making, stamping 
every department with authority. 
It is magnificently illustrated with 
color plates. 


Do not buy a dictionary 
FREE until you investigate the 
Funk & Wagnalls Stan- 


dard. Send for descriptive circulars 
and easy terms of purchase. If youw ill 
include 5 cents to pay wrapping and 
postage, we will also send the valuable 
cloth-bound Booklet * Noted Names— 
Who’s Who in History’; a handbvok 
packed with useful information. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
Department 42 New York City 


York Times, who has made a special 
study of Socialism, presents conclu- 
sions, giving his reasons why Social- 
ism is undesirable and impracticable, 
and considering the latest program of 
the Socialist party, chiefly as it would 
affect the management of finance. 
Dr. Howard Lilienthal’s “Current 
Progress in Surgery” is, it is prom- 
ised, the first of a group of similar 
papers on the work of the world in 
jiinportant fields. There is also a 
popular article on “The Return of 
Haller’s Comet,” with information 
on comets in general, by Professor 
William H. Pickering of Harvard. 
Walter Camp’s series of articles on 
American sports reaches “The Ameri- 
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ean National Game,” treating, with 


characteristic aythority and interest, 
professonal and college baseball in 
the seventy years of its making. 
Tbe number contains much beautiful 
art. 
—The special features of the 
American Review of Reviews for 
June are the character studies of 
King George V. and King Edward 
VIL. by W. T. Stead (both written in 
London since King Edward’s death 
on May 6): a group of articles on 
Mark Twain; an exposition of. the 
points in the Anglo-American fish- 
eries dispute to be argued at The 
Hague this June, by P. T. McGrath; 
an account of the speculative move- 
ment in land, by Robert S. Lanier; a 
plea for “Getting Together for Mis- 
sions,” by the Rev. W. 8. Rainsford, 
D. D.: a review of the work of the 
late J. Q. A. Ward, the American 
sculptor, by Ernest Knaufft, and il- 
lustrated articles on the Carnegie In- 
stitute exhibition of paintings, ths 
Pulaski and Kosciusko statues dedi- 
cated at Washington in May, and 
China's first world’s fair to be opened 
on June 1. A four-page collection of 
eartoons on Ex-President Roosevelt 
appearing in European journals is an- 
other interesting feature of the 
magazine. 

—The June issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly contains a paper by Presi- 


dent Pritchett of the Carnegie Insti- 


tution apt to make some stir in the 
world, for the paper has a great deal 
to say on certain inalienable advan- 
tages which the state universities 
have over the endowed universities 
of the East. Another paper calculated 
to arouse some comments is “Social- 
ism and Sacrifice,’ by Vida D. Scud- 
der, in which the author graphically 
follows the line of cleavage . which 
separates the “‘sentimentalists” from 
‘the “intellectuals” in the considera- 
tion of every important social prob- 
lem. Abraham Flexner contributes 
an important paper on “Medical Edu- 
cation in America,” and Emily James 
Putnam a very entertaining one on 


’“The Roman Lady,” while there is 


humor and variety in the lighter con- 
tents of the magazine: “A Night’s 
Lodging in the Sixteenth Century,” 
by E. 8S. Bates; “The Clam-Farm: A 
Case of Conservation,’ by Dallas 
Lore Sharp; “Some Tediums of Con- 
versation,” by Homer H. Harbour; 
“Portulaca Corner,” by Winifred B. 
Blake; and “Ursa Minor,” by Zephine 
Humphrey. The installment of 
Gideon Welles’ diary brings the nar- 
rative of Johnson’s administration 
down to the point when open war is 


‘declared between the President and 


Congress. 

—Some splendid photographs of the 
burial procession of the late King of 
England appear in the issue of Har- 
per’s Weekly for June 4. In. this 
number Will C. Barnes, writing un- 


der the title “The Stripping of the 


Hills,” pleads for the passage of the 
“Appalachian Bill’ now before Con- 
xress. “Anglo-American” writes on 
“Women in Politics.” Herbert Lytle, 
the automobile driver, describes 
“The Turn in Racing.” J. S. Tousey 
contributes an amusing golf sketch 
entitled “A Day with Colonel Bogey.” 
William Winter. the eminent dra- 
inatie critic, resumes his mordant re- 
view of theatrical conditions. This 
issue contains also fiction, full-page 


‘drawings, two pages of humorous 


material, and many other contribu- 


‘tions of various kinds. 


It Only Costs 
ONE CENT 


TO OBTAIN ALL DETAILS 
CONCERNING THE INTERESTING I 


SIGHTSEEING 


SIDE TRIPS 


N.E.A. 
CONVENTION 


PLAN TO MAKE THIS TRIP ONE 
OF YOUR BEST INVESTMENTS 


Let it include trips to the famous Historie Places — The Regal North 
Shore Resorts — The Charming Inland Lake Trips — The Great In- 
dustrial Centres of the East —The Grand Scenic Trip to the Superb 


WHITE MOUNTAINS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
including the climb by cog railway 
to the Summit of Mount Washington 


NEARLY SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS 


spent in NEW ENGLAND in one year 


BY TOURISTS AND VACATIONISTS FROM EVERY PART OF 
THE CLOBE IS THE STRONCEST POSSIBLE ENDORSEMENT 
FOR THE POSITION IT HAS SO LONG MAINTAINED AS, 


THE NATION’S PLAYGROUND B 

General nger Department, North Station. Bosten’ Mal E 
Cc. M. BURT, Gen. Pass. Act. Rattroap 


ATCH THE BACKS OF YOUR PUPILS WHEN THEY ARE WRIT- 
ING. Do they sit in comfortable, healthful positions? Are their eyes 
far enough from the paper for ocular safety? Can they write constantly for 
hours at commercial speed without physical strain, and turn off neatly-written 
ages? 
. AR. SUPERINTENDENT: Unless you can answer the above questions in 
the affirmative you and your teachers need the PALMER METHOD PLAN 
OF PHYSICAL TRAINING AS APPLIED TO WRITING. 
The penmanship of thousands of pupils in the New York, Boston and man 
other public school systems is all the endorsement needed for the PALME 


METHOD PLAN. 

FREE NORMAL COURSES are offered teachers in schools in which the 
PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING is COPIPLETELY ADOPTED. 
This course may be had by others for ten dollars. One copy of the self-teach- 
ing Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 


THE A, N. PALMER CO. 
32 E Union Square, - . - New York City 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 
Denver, Col., 406 Cooper Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


BOSTON 


FISHE 


oftheU.S. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


TEACHERS’ 


A.G. FISHER, Prop, 
Excoeilent facilities for plac ing teachers in every part 


ACENGCY 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypDExX, M, A, 


BRIDGEWATER, 


2-A Park Street. RORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, Mass. 


sexes. For catalogues aduress 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Princ.} al. 


Stare NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 

Coeducational. Department forthe peda- 
gogical and technical training ot teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Pit- 
MAN, Principal. 


120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. record Breaking Sales of the New 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Model Remington Typewriters. 


A recent examination of machine 


20 Beyiston St. statistics has put a new feather in 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. 
tions. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRAT 


JACKSON BOULEVARD 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Stzeet, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay. 975-4. 


in helping me to secure a teacher.”’ 


When Available for a Position Try the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


We operate throughout the entire West and recommend candidates for all 
ines of school work. 
From an Idaho City Suverintendent: —‘‘Allthe teachers you recommended are so far 
proving very satisfactory and are of the usual] high order which you recommend.” 
Boy a member of a Colorado School Board: —‘‘I am greatly pleased to report to you 
that Mr. G. is making exceptionally good. Patrons are greatly pleased with him.”’ 
From an Arizona City Superintendent:—‘*1 desire to thank you for your promptness 


rom the President of a College in Wisconsin:—‘‘My dear Mr. Dick—Miss W. has 
made a good impression upon me, and I have heard only good things of her.” 
Teachers wanting positions in the West should register with Os. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Teachers’ 
Agency 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Colfax, Washington office. 


THE A recommendation Agency fur- 
PA RKER nishing the services of two offices 
to its candidates. Established 

eight years. Conducted by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 


Superintendent of Wisconsin. Write 
for particulars. Address the nearer 


short notice for high 


Miss E. F. Foster, Mgr. 


Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 


Established 1890 


The Eastern 


eachers’ Agency 


Incorporated 1904. 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. Reputation 


Founded on twenty years of successful experience. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone Main 775-2 


E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


-KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


*Phone. No advance 


31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 
> positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
ee. 


NEW ENGLAND 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Y.M.C. A. Bidg., Portland, Maine 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager 


vacancies. 


the cap of the Remington Models 10 
and 11. This examination showed 
that more No. 10 and 11 Remingtons 
have been sold in the eighteen 
months that they have been out than 
were sold of the No. 2 Remington in 


Positive personal recommenda- ail the sixteen years that the ~ latter 
1ON FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 
CHICAGO 


model was on the market. All 
through those sixteen years the No. 
2 Remington was the world’s stand- 


ard typewriter. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


Facts like these show as nothing 
else can to what huge proportions 
the typewriter industry has grown. 
The greater development of modern 
business and the greater development 
of the trade in typewriters go hand 
in hand. 


WHEN GEORGE MADE A HIT. 


“Darling,” he breathed rapturously, 
“I swear by this great tree, whose 
spreading branches bear witness to 
my sincerity—I swear that I have 
never loved before.” 

The girl smiled faintly and ob- 
served 

“You always say such appropriate 
things, George. This is a chestnut 
tree.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


A Chicago man gave notice that he 
was going to blow up the United 
States Senate with an explosive, and 
the police got busy at once in an ef- 
fort to run him down. True patriot- 
ism receives but little encouragement 
in this country.—Emporia Gazette. 


Jumie had caught cold in some way, 
and was very stiff in consequence, 
“I think, when I had my bath yes- 
terday,” he said, “somebody must 
have put starch in the water.’— 
Harper’s Young People. 


A PARADOX. 


Dan Cupid is a marksman poor, 
Despite his love and kisses, 
For while he always hits the mark 
He’s always making Mrs. 
—Cornell Widow. 


HIS REASON. 


“Why do you always leave the 
house, James, when I begin to sing 
the old songs?” pouted Mrs. Howlit. 

“Fresh air,” said Howlit.—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 


Possibly one salutary rule of the 
gridiron would be the requirement 
that each eleven pay the surgical and 


We need more teachers at once for fall funeral bill incurred by the other 


eleven.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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Four Hours at Sea. 

Nothing is more invigorating to 
the tired one, weary after a Jong win- 
ter’s work, than a thorough inhala- 
tion of the salt sea air. There is but 
ene excursion line running out of 
Boston which will-afferd this com- 
fort and luxury. This is the line 
running to Provincetown, the tip of 
the Cape Steamer. “Cape Cod” leaves 
the wharf, 400 Atlantic avenue, every 
week day morning at 9 and on Sun- 
day and holiday mornings at 9.30. 
The voyage to Provincetown con- 
sumes four hours of unalloyed pleas- 
ure. The steamer stops at the old 
town long enough for dinner and a 
ride through the streets or a visit to 
the great. Pilgrim monument on the 
hill. Boston is reached on the return 
trip in season to reach the carly even- 
ing outward trains. A day’s outing 
at sea is very cheap at a dollar: 


“IMITATING HIS BLDERS: 
Littl Bdward, who was fond of 
telling stories. was one day over- 
heard by his mother telling his 
friends what he received for Christ- 
tas. He said: “I received ten auto- 
mobiles, twelve books, seven hun- 
dred dollars, three hundred pounds 
of nuts and candy,” etc. 
“Bdwara!” interrupted his mother. 
“Well,” he replied, “that’s the way 
papa and Dr. Miller tell stories.’— 
The Delineator for January. ' 


NEED ANY SUBJECTS. MISS? 

He (a dabbler in eversthing)—“Do 
you know, Miss Sweet, that I could 
hypnotize you so that in a quarter of 
an hour you would threw your aruis 
around my neck?’ 

Miss Sweet—That’s nothing. I 
could hypnotize you with that effect 
in two minutes.” 4 


Another advantage about going In 
town for business is that sometimes 
you can get away before the rest of 
the family discovers that the furnace 
fire is out-——Sowerville Journal. 


“Do you ever write on an empty 
stomach?” asked the mere man. 

“Sir,” exclaimed the literary per- 
son, “I am a poet, net a tattoo ar- 
tist.” 


THE KINDERGARTEN METHOD. 
“That’s right,’ said the teacher en- 
couragingly to the very small boy 
who was laboriously learning his A 
B C’s. “Now, what comes after G?’ 
“Whiz.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


Teachers Group Forming* 


Inexpensive Summer Camping in 
picturesque New Hampshire. Ask, 
Apple Annuity Club; Box 1766, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


| LUCRATIVE LIFE WORK. | 


Open toany Sehool Superintendoen t 
Sehool Principa!, High School Teach- 
er, or Other Cayable Person (in good 
and regnlar standing) desirous >f in- 
creasing his present income and later of 
changing his yvoration with the oppor- 
tunity to build up an Honorable and 
Lucrative Business for Life, without 
investing his own capital. For particu- 
lars address at once, Income Realty In- 
vestors of New York City. Suites 403- 
| 404, World Building, New York, N.Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


LL OVER the country this agency has already placed so many teachers that it is 
A appealed to for help instead of to local agencies. Thus ina single week of 
May, 1910, engagements were made at Fallon, Nevada, of a teacher recommended by us from 
Proctor, Vt.; at Concord, Mass., in the Concord School. of a house-master recommended by 
us from the Detroit University School; at Wilmington, Delaware, in the Friends School, of a 
man just graduatine from Syracuse University; m the University School, Cincinnati, of a 
native German just then a student at the TH tary Institute of asenior at Colgate Uni 

Oneonta Normal; in the Kentucky Mili- versity. This shows a great variety of 
location and of position, but in every case the negotiations were carried on through thie 
office and the encagements made largely through the contidence felt in our selvices. A su- 
perior teacher who desires to locate in a particular state will find it wise to apply to us, for 
the extent of our work has been increasing every year for more than COUNTRY 
a quarter of a century, and applications come to us from all over [the 


THE SCHOOL BUILETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS” AGENCY, 


We are now in the midst of things, daily filling 8 positions in Colleges, State Norma} 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. f you want perronal service, write us, 
2000 positions filled through this one office. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schonls. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, ani Fami ies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
for évaty ep 
or address 


Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 


ECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 
P High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in Fenn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability tc teach some approved bed 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $30 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa,, 230 Empire Building, Denver, Coto. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥- 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Sec. and Treas. 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in lowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency. 


(608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont.) 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 
1 EFFICIENT SERVICE of both employers and teachers is the aim ef 
this Good candidates recommended, with itul) information concerning them. 
Favorable terms to teachers. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY stress, 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


EDUCATORS" EXCHANGE 


“Testimony 150 Educators’ Free 


Results unequalled 


artment of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Cajlon — 
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Let the Telephone 


OBTAIN INFORMATION 
KEEP IN TOUCH WITH HOME 


e our Servant | 
| 
“ During the National Education Asscciation Conventicn in Boston the Telephone will be . 
_ indispensable to teachers to 
= MAKE APPOINTMENTS 


New Pay Station - - - - 165 Tremont Street 


At this office teachers will find every convenience and trained operators to give 


INSTANT SERVICE ANYWHERE 


New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
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